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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


RENEW !—We have been obliged to strike 
off some names because the money for a re- 
newal has not been sent us. We think no 
teacher after a moment’s thought would wish 
us to give our paper to them. Notice and see 
if you find a blue mark on the editorial page. 
We shall give you notice and desire you to 
renew at least two weeks in advance of expira- 
tion, so that your file will be complete. 

MricroscorPes.—We desire to send more of 
these to teachers. You will need them this 
summer on the flowers. Send $1.50 for either 
the Gem or the Pocket ; or send $2.75 and get 
microscope and the JOURNAL. 

To AGENTS.—We draw your attention to 
the attractive features of the JOURNAL. 

1. It'is apparent on a brief examination by a 
live tedther that it is the best educational 
paper published. 

2. The price is low for a paper containing 
the value this does. 

8. You will find that the large edition we 
sent out in January has given the whole 
country a knowledge of the paper and sub- 
scriptions can be easily taken. 

4. We will give you liberal terms. 


Book Notices. 


GOETHE'S HERMANN AND DoROTHEA Edited 
by James Morgan Hart. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1875. 155 pp. Price, $1.00. 
The present is the initial volume of the 

series of German classics for American stu- 

dents. The editor proposes to make the series 
ascend from the easy to the difficult, and to 
annotate each volume in a manner peculiar to 
itself, so that while in the present volume the 
notes relate chiefly to the ae of words 
and phrases, in succeeding ones they assume 
more of a critical and literary character. There 
can be no doubt of the author's ability and 
familiar acquaintance with the German langu- 
age, though often it seems to us that he 
barely avoided allowing his learning to inter- 
fere with the usefulness of his annotations to 
the average student. However, the notes are 
quite full, all grammatical references being 
omitted. The arguments are very good, and 
the introduction, which is particularly fine, 
will well repay perusal. The book must meet 
with much success, and speaks well for the 
series. 











Tue SANITARIAN. A.N, Bell, M.D., Editor. 

There are many valuable articles in the 
April number which bear upon life and health. 
We deem it deserving of cordial support. 


Sones ror our Dartines. 8. W. Tilton & Co., 

Boston. 

This is a compilation of the choicest verses 
by Geo. MacDonald, Geo. Cooper, Marian 
Douglas, etc. It is a beautiful treasury of 
songs about and for child:en. It will help 
many a mother who wants pure little verses 
to sing over to her babe. e are glad to see 
this in so handsome a form ; its illustrations 
are in good taste. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Songs for our Darlings, (8. W. Tilton & Co.)—Herman 
and Dorothea, German classics series, (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York)—First Hundred Years, seven, 
(U. 8. Publishing Comente, New York) — Junior 
vlass ~~ Gr epilon, ‘apple oe pA 
Nature and Life, appilon ' . aoe 
Our Next-door Neighbor, by Bishop Horen Bros 
Whip and Spur, by Geo. E. Wi @. R. & Co.) 
—Nature and the Bible, by Prof. Dawson, (Robert Cortu 

Bros.) 

Littles Living Age—Cleveland Public Schools—National 
School of Oratory—Chicago Public Schools—Common 
School Watchman & Reflector —Sanitarian—N. E. Journal 
of ~ cee Dartmouth—Maryland Journal of Educa- 
tion, 
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A STRANGE CLOCK.—A strange clock is said 
to have once belonged to a Hindoo prince. In 
front of the clock’s disk was a gong swung 
upon poles, and near it was a pile of artificial 
human limbs. The pile was made up of the 
full number of parts necessary to constitute 
twelve perfect bodies, but all lay heaped 
together iif apparent confusion. When the 
hands of the clock indicated the hour of one, 
out from the pile crawled the number of parts 
needed to form the frame of one man, 
coming to part with quick click ; and when 
completed, the figure sprang up, seized a mal- 
let, and walking up to the struck one 
blow. This done, he ieturned to the pile, and 
fell to pieces again. When two o'clock came, 
two men arose, and did likewise; and at the 
hours of noon and midnight the entire heap 
tprang up, and marching to the gong, struck, 
one after the other his blow, making twelve in 
all; then returning, fell to pieces as before, 
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At the meeting of the American Association 
for the advancement of Science, which took 
place in Hartford last August, Dr. Brocklesby 
read a paper on the relation between sun-spots 
and rain-fall,a question which has attracted 
much attention among men of Science for 
several years. By a careful comparison of 
tables extending from 1804 to the present day, 
he proved that so far as trustworthy observa- 
tions have been made throughout the limited 
States, they point to a connection existing 
between the variations in the sun-spot area 
and"those of the annual rain-fall. 

Since the publication of the essay in the 
Proceedings of the Association, the Doctor 
has received many interesting letters from 
different parts of the world, including a com- 
plimentary comuunication from the French 
Academy of Science, and valuable observa- 
itons of Canadian scientists upon the connec- 
tion which has been observed between the 
sun-spot cycle and the alteration in the level 





of the great lakes. “ Nature,” the popular 
scientific weekly of England, mentions the 
article as one of the most important contri- 
butions to meteorology made by the Associa- 
tion. 


Arr in CLoTHiIne.—Dr. Pettenkofer states 


he finds them permeated by various quantities 
of air (the most porous, flannel, such as is used 
ordinarily for clothing, being taken at 100), 
thus: “Flannel, 100; linen of medium fine- 
ness, 58; silk, 40; buckskin, 58; tanned 
leather, 1; chamois leather, 51.” Hence, if 
the warmth of cloth depends upon the degree 
in which it keeps out the air from our ies, 
glove kid must be 100 times warmer than 
flannel, which is well-known not to be the fact. 
Clothing is required not to prevent the admis- 
sion of air, but to regulate it so that the nervous 
system shall be sensible of no movement in the 
air. 

DyNAMITE.—By boring an auger-hole in the 
middle of a stump of a tree that has been felled, 
or diagonally beneath it, and exploding therein 
a small charge of dynamite, the stump is so 
effectually shattered and split up as to render 
its subsequent removal easy. Also a small 
cartridge of dynamite exploded on the surface 
of a boulder will effectually break it up into 
small fragments, easy of removal. 
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THE FITCH DIAMONDS. 


ONE of the most curious;pieces of legislation 
in the last United States Congress was a reso- 
lution regarding the wedding present of a 
diamond necklace and earrings from the 
Khedive of Egypt to Gen. Sherman’s daugh- 
ter. The resolution does not exempt the 
sent from dutypbut merely authorizes her 
band, who is an officer in the United States 
service, to accept it. After this became a law, 
it was found that the government was still en 
titled to the duty, and that was exactly what 
the resolution was intended to avoid, but the 
terms were insufficient. When the defect was 
known, another resolution was offered, and it 
wonld have passed, but Gen, Sherman went to 
the Capitol and protested against it as a rig- 
marole of foolishness. He said he did not 
want any resolution passed making the dia- 
monds free of duty. 

Engineer Fitch has not the money to s 





to pay such an enormous amount of duty as is 
required, and his wife would not be apt to 
wear the necklace under any circumstances, 
Gen. Sherman is not a wealthy man, and can- 
not support such extravagance. 

The present is now in custody of the col- 
lecter of the port of New York, where 
it will no doubt remain till.next winter, when 
something will be done about it. These dia- 
monds have been subject to sofmuch talk and 
inspection that almost their exact value is 
ascertained. Their value is not $400,000, as 
has been asserted, or anything like it. They 
are worth $65,000 to $70,000 gold, and the 
duty on chem is about $17,500. 


——____—- 








VALUABLE. Farm SEEDS GIVEN AWay.— 
N. P. Boyer, of Parkesburg, Chester county, 
Pa., one of the largest dealers in Blooded Stock 
and Farm Seeds in the United States, offers to 
send free, Sample Packages of Chester County 
Mammoth Corn, Imported Belgian Oats, &c., 
to all Farmers who wish to test them, and will 
enclose two stamps to pay postage. 
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WHEELER & Wiison’s SEWING MACHINES. 


advertisement in our.columns. This well- 
known Company has the most advantageous 
facilities for supplying the public with Sewing 


‘Machines, on as favorable terms as the business 


will allow. They warrant all their work, and 
it is a matter of importance to the purchaser to 





deal with a Company whose position and per- 


that of equal surfaces of the following materials | Medical 


pare | number of bells, h 


—We call attention to the Wheeler & Wilson } 
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manence give assurance that their guaranty 
will be fulfilled. They have agencies and 
offices throughout the civilized world, for fur- 
nishing needles, thread and other necessary 
supplies, and have an established reputation 
for reliability and fair dealing. 


HEALDs’ HyGEIaAN HOME, WILMIN@TON, 
DEL., is located so as to have city advantages 
and pure country air. It is a most admirable 
summer home for invalids. The proprietors 
have had many years experience in the Hygi- 
enic Treatment of disease. See advertisement. 


| te = answering any advertisements in this peri- 
odical, will please state that saw the advertise- 
ment in the New York Scoot Journat. This will 
be esteemed a favor both by the advertisers and the 
Publishers of the JouRNAL. 


“A DROP OF JOY IN EVERY 
WORD.” 
FLEMINGTON, Hunterdon Co., N. J., June 26,’74. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear St 
It is with a happy heart that I 
to acknowledge that you 
Discovery and F 
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blessings to the world. These ’ 


not be too highly praised, for 
almost brought me out of the gra 








OF Rag 


ulcers and sores on may body. limbs, and face. 
I procured your Go edical Discovery 
wh Purgative Pellets, and have taken six 
bottles, and pera oso in good health, all 
those ugly ulcers having healed and left my 
skin in a natural; healthy condition. I t 
at one time I could not be cured. Al I 
can but poorly express my gratitude to you, 
yet there isa drop of joy in every word I 
write. God’s blessing rest on Jon oeries 
wonderful medicines is the humble prayer of 


Yours truly, 
JAMES 0. BELLIS. 

When a medicine will ry cure such 
terrible eating ulcers, and lood of the 
virulent poison causing them, who can, lon 
doubt its wonderful virtues? Dr. Pierce, x 
ever, does not wish to his Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery in the catalogue of quack patent 
nostrums by recommending it to cure every 
disease, nor does he so recommend it; but 
what he does claim is this, that there is but 
one form of blood disease that it will not cure, 
and that disease is cancer. He does not re- 
commend his Discovery for that disease, yet he 
knows it to be the most searching blood 
cleanser yet discovered, and that it will free 
the bleed and system of all other known blood 

isons, be they animal, vegetable or mineral. 
The Golden Discovery is warranted by him to 
cure the worst forms of Skin Diseases, as all 
forms of Blotches, Pimples and Eruptions, also 
all Glandular Swell: , and the worst form of 
Scrofulous and U1 sores of Neck, Legs 
or other. parts, and all Scrofalous Diseases of 
the Bones, as White Swellings, Fever Sores, 
Hip Joint.and Spinal Diseases, all of which be- 
long to Scrofulous diseases. 


THE CARILLON.—The “ ” was at 
one time a common style of chuteh music, par- 
ticularly in Holland, before th uction 
of the organ. The Carillon consisted of a 
in the church 
forming a complete series or scale of tones and 
semi-tones. e Carillonus, or performer, 
worked hard. There were pedals commiuni- 
ang with the bells upon which he played 
with his feet, while the hands aaemel upon 
‘the uppe cies.of keys, which were formed 
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the hands ed without being liable to 
hit the adjoi or pins. The 

had a br covering for the little 
finger of each else he copld not. endure 


fe one, unless a battery and 
helix can be obtained. The simplest way to 
et will be to stroke it from one 


and the same operation on 
side in the same direction. The bar will then 
be found to be tl etized, if of 
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im that of the ple with which the taking 
is perform ere are Many other ways 
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months ago I was broken out with large 


PUBLISHERS. 


THE 


SEASON OF FLOWER 


MISS YOUMANS’ 


Betanical Series. 

















HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. (Adapted 
for use in the United States, by Miss Eliza A. 
Youman’s), per Set (six Charts with Key)....... 18 & 
These works are the outgrowth of the most roo 

scientific views, and have been practically tested by can. 

ful trial with juvenile classes ; they have been everywhen 
welcomed as timely and invaluable contributions to ti, 
: «a tion. Harris, Pickan 

White, Apgar, Brook, 

thers of national repur. 

ded them in unqualitiq 
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D. ARBPLEDON & Co, 


549 #551 Broadway, ¥.1 











PIERSON’S' SY! OF QUESTIONS ON Gz 
TO aNyY MopERw Arias. N 
and revised edition. 1 vol., 12mo, 75 cts. 
PUTNAMS BLOCUTION AND ORATORY. 1 wi 
12mo, $1.50. . : 
TOWN’S NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 25 ctu, 


Town's | ANALYSIS OF DERIVATI 
WORDS, aes. 


SARDOU'’S EDIOMATIC KEY TO THE FREN( 
LANGUAGE. A wol., 12mog $1.50. 
ALL THE FRENCH VERBS AT 


F oom -Elucidations on all 
clo.,.50 cts. 


TTON’S BUSINESS ARITHMETI 
Conngens anv tHe Countine Row 







ALBERT MASON, 
PUBLISHER, 
IS ASTOR PLACE 


NEW YORK. 





A DICTIONARY OF 


tobe Words & Phrases Used in Commerc 


Wirn ExrianaTory AND Practica REMARKS. 
By THOMAS McELRATH. 


Adopted by the New York Board of Ed 
tion for use in the Schools of the City of X 
York. 


This Work should be placed in every School, and 
as a work of reference by both Teacher and Pupil. 


One vol.,8 vo., pp.678, Half Russia. Price $6. 
G@HSent by mail on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, N. Y. 


Very Important to Teachers. 


















“A Complete of Ameriean History of ¢ 
‘A noble book and published in Americ 
—Philadelphia Press. r 
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THE RIVAL SCHOOLMASTERS, 
BY PAL. 
CHAPTER I.—arT COLLEGE. 


THE chapel bell rings; it is five o'clock and the 
morning is clear and cold. The students issue from 
North College, South College, and Middle College. As 


they leave their rooms they sieze their coats and vests, and 
put them on as they descend the stairs. Not a few curses 
are heard as they walk over the ice, and enter the chapel. 
This is dimly lighted with a few lamps, and on the plat- 
form are seen the professors, with pencil and book to mark 
the absentees. The president stands at the desk, and as 
the last stroke of-the telling bell is heard, commences to 
read to the impatient audience. Some are half-asl eep, some 
half drunk ; they have just come from the city, where they 
have attended the theatré. and afterward keeping them- 
selves awake, have returned to the college, have done just 
what the astute teachers supposed they could not do. 
Some are bright-eyed as the morning stars that shine so 
brightly in the clear sky. There is at all events but little 
attention to the chapter in the New Testament that is read 
to them, or to the long prayer that succeeds. As 
mission” is pronounced a rush is made for the door. The 
Freshmen who sit nearest, show an anxiety that is truly 
remarkable; the coming body of Sopohmores propel them 
down the icy steps, and behind them are the juniors—each 
class cross to be got out of bed so early in the day, and 
ready to vent spite on those lower in dignity. So that each 
prayer time is succeeded by efforts to clear the room, the 
hall, the steps, in the shortest space of time possible. Woe 
be to the stragglers ; a kick from behind admonishes him 
as no cold proverb could. 

Two young men walk away leaning on each other. 
Philip Jennings was the elder and tallest; the one who 
wears the striped calico dressing gown is Peter Newling. 
They occupy room No. 12 in the North College, and to it 
they hasten. The friendship that started between these 
young men was something quite pleasing to the looker-on. 
They sat together at recitation ; they strolled together in 
the fields. 

“ Quite attached to each other you young gentlemen seem 
to be,” said Prof. Winchester, the chemical teacher, on 
his visit to their rooms. Wearing spectacles with gold 
frames, iron gray hair, a cloak thrown about his tall spare 
form, a face without expression, save in the keen restless 
eyes that looked from one to the other of the two students ; 
he continued : 

“IT never saw you apart, where one is there is the other ; 
and only last week I think you both could not tell me the 
mode of formation of pyvoligneous acid, hey?” 

“Yes, Professor, we are quite friendly they say, and it is 
because we cannot quarrel. One never gets in the other’s 
way. What Peter wants I don’t want. That’s all the 
reason.” 

It was a small apartment they occupied, high up in the 
stone building. It overlooked a broad valley, white in the 
winter, green when the summer sun shone on it. It was 
plainly furnished ; a stove, four chairs* a table, a few 
shelves, and carpet, no curtains. The bedroom was yet 
simpler , a bed was there only. Nothing is simpler than 
“boarding themselves.” Into the stove oven a few potatoes 
are put to bake; into a basin on the stove a few links of 
sausage are cooked to a perfect brown ; bread and butter, 
and the repast is complete. Peter would one week wash 
the dishes, and the following week his place would be taken 
by Philip. 

On commencemeut day the two friends were now together 
on the “scheme.” “ Proximus ascendat videlecit, Newling,” 
was followed by “ proximus ascendat videlecit, Jennings.” 
There was the array of girls from the village who gazed on 
the young heroes that were en route for colchis. The 
speeches over they were summoned asa class to receive 
the diplomas, written out in formidable Latin, declaring 
each and every one to have achieved to the fearful eminence 
of Bachelor of Arts. This speech was in Latin, and could 
only be understood in those words, which resembled very 
closely the very ones used in their daily speech, “ Dignitas,” 
“laborem,” “studiosem” and “ difficilis”—yes, they com- 
prehended it. The diplomas each tied with a blue ribbon, 
were respectfully taken by the graduates, as a supposed 
key to the vast “world” that was awaiting their coming to 
unlock its gates of treasures of honors, or its hidden 
secrets, 

“Now Philip, what are you going todo? As for me you 
know I’m going to teach for a few years, until something 
turns up, You have got a relative who will take you into 
partnership, make you rich, you will marry a beauty, have 
children, ride in your carriage, and have a big monument 
when you die, I shall tug away at the oar all my life. I 
doubt if lever get enough to own two suits of clothes at 
once,” 

“ But, Peter, I don’t think so. I feel very much afraid to go 
o my ‘relative.’ He don’t fancy me,norlhim. Heisa 


« dis- | 


j 
queer man. He does not look on a young man with any 

I can never love him.” 

He has one, has he 


but feelings of aversion. 

* But you may marry his daughter. 
no‘? 
years ago. She is now about 18. Just the thing! Peter, 
your fortune is easily told.” 

“I cannot bring myself to like the notion of meeting that 
stern man. There is something hidden about his life and 
history, that when unfolded will frighten every one. I shall 


not forget my staying over night§in his house. 


along in an endless procession. 
What I have heard since about the ‘spirits’ leads me to 
believe there was a camp meeting held there by them that 
night.” 

“ So he is your uncle's cousin, is he—that is all, hey?” 

“ Yes, and that is all the relation I have. I don't know 
where either of my parents lived or died. And my uncle, 
who is dead, knew, or said he knew, nothing about them. 
I am a stranger in this country. 

“ And now Philip, I shall be to you all that a relation can 





| what will it not do? 





be. We will be two brothers, and ‘forever and a day’ feel 
only love for each other. You shall write me, and I will 
write you, and nothing shall come between us.” 


And who can measure the depths of unselfish friendship, 

How long will it not last? And yet 

what slight things will break it and cause it to disappear 

like a snow-flake beneath the wave. 
->- 

EDUCATIONAL EXTRACTS, 


(From Hailman's History of Pedagogy, by William Hinkle 
& Co.) 


Nort so with the blunderer in educational matters, whose 
material lives and grows, and, in consequence of his mis- 
takes, may live and grow into misery and crime. Such 
a blunderer becomes a curse to society, and should 
not be countenanced. Indeed, it is no hyperbole if 
educational empiricism, in the family as well as in the 
school, is designated as “murder of the innocents.” 
The future teacher is examined in a number of arts 
and sciences, but little or no heed is given to his 
or her proficiency in’educational principles and in pedagogic 
skill. The training of the youngest pwpils, most easily 
impressed for good or evil, is still, in the majority of cases, 
entrusted to the least experienced, for the sake of econo- 
mizing expense. For the teacher specifically, however, it 
deals mainly with the iutentional systematic influence exer- 
cised by older individuals of the race upon younger ones, 
with a view of fitting them for life. The aim of Chinese 
education is the faithful transmission of old established 
views and facts—the strict training in old established 
usage. Morally, the aim is decorus conduct, but not moral 
strength and moral feeling. Telling and showing, strict 
discipline, and constant watchfulness constitute the task of 
the Chinese teacher ; attentive listening, careful memorizing, 
faithful imitating, punctual and prompt reciting make up 
the business of the learner. Thus, reading is taught in the 
following manner: the book, entitled “ A’ey #0 the Regions 
of Classical and Historical Literature,” is opened, and the 
teacher commences to read. The pupils, each one of whom 
has a book, repeat every word uttered by the teacher, 
pointing to the word with the forefinger, and looking 
intently at the printed symbol. Only one line is read, and 
this is repeated until the pupils have caught the pronuncia- 
tion of every symbol, and are enabled to read the line 
without the teacher’s assistance. After this, they must 
learn it by heart. This they do in a loud voice, each boy 
calling out the sounds to himself, until they are impressed 
upon his memory. As soon as he knows the line by heart, 
he lings his boolsto the teacher, turns his back upon him 
and recites the line. Then the teacher proceeds to the next 
line, until the whole book is learned by heart. No atten- 
tion is paid to the meaning of the words and sentences, so 
that the pupil may read the whole book fluently, without 
the least understanding of its contents. Similarly writing 
is taught. The copies set by the teacher, are placed under 
translucent paper, and the pupil follows the lines of the 
copy with his brush, until it is found he can write indepen- 
dently. 

Greek education aims at external and internal beauty 
and goodness; physical and psychical vigor, health, 
and energy; the harmonious culture of all the powers of 
body and soul. From Homer's occasional pictures of 
family life, we gather that, during the heroic age, education 
was to a great extent patriarchal. The children were 
attached with filial piety to their parents. The father taught 


Seems to me I saw a young girl there—that was three 


It is a large | 


old mansion, across the river, in New Jersey. There isa 
high wall around the grounds—and inside all is desolation, | 
and neglect. Not a sound was heard in the house. It was 
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his son by example and precept, imparting to him physical 
vigor and skill, and an intensly religious disposition 
Similarly, the mother educated the daughter into a skillfu! 
and virtuous housewife. The principal object of Spartan 
education was the maintenance of the existing political 
system, the perpetuation of the supremacy of the ruling 
class, or caste. Hence physical strength and warlike 
skill were the leading objective points. Intellectual 
culture was confined in Sparta almost exclusively to music ; 
and, even here, the burden of the songs and hymns was 
mainly of a moral and religious character, tending to arouse 
and to strengthen valor and patriotism, or to glorify the 
gods. In the selection of his pupils Pythagoras was ex - 


dead silence, except at night. Then sucha rustling around ceedingly careful, inquiring minutely into all the details 
tlre rooms, as though thousands of beings clad in gossomer | of their character and disposition, especially their suscep- 
garments were marching through the rooms, walking | tibility and obedience. 
through the walls, passing through the doors, floating | courses, the exoteric aad the esoteric course. The time o! 
I could almost see them. | education comprised usually five years, from the 12th to 


The school itself consisted of two 


the 17th year of age. During the first three years the pupils 
were in the exoteric course. During this time they received 
little direct attention; they listened and obeyed, learned 
what they were taught, and were not permitted to ask any 
questions, even when they desired explanation. The maste: 
delivered his discourses to the esoterics in a room separated 
from the exoterics by a curtain, so that the latter were not 
allowed to see him or to have personal intercourse with 
him during the hours of instruction. At the end of the 
three years, they were subjected toa rigid examination, 
and, if they proved to be sufficiently docile, if their powers 
of attention and memory enabled them to followa dis- 
course, if they had the passions under full control, they 
were admitted to the esoteric circle, and to full communion 
with the master. The pupils spent their whole time at the 
school, and formed a kind of family, that defrayed its ex- 
penses from a common fund, into which the pupils deposited 
their fortunes on entering the school, and which was admin 
istered by the pupils themselves, through the medium of 
officers whom they selected. Athenian education was a 
common affair of the family and of the state. The wealth, 
insight, and good will of the father determined to what 
extent his sons might avail themselves of public or private 
educational institutions. Compulsory education, like that 
of our time, did not exist; the state was satisfied with 
offering to the rising male population gratuitous instruction, 
and with exciting in all parents a lively interest to let their 
sons avail themselves of this instruction. We find at an 
early period, elementary schools in which boys from sever 
to 12 years old were taught the arts of reading and writing, 
and received instruction in literature and arithmetic ; these 
were, probably also maintained at public cost. There can 
be little doubt that these elementary schools were especial] 
instrumental in adding intellectual culture tothe curriculum 
of the gymnasia, which became the public schools for the 
boys from the 12th year of age upward. 

Athenian education aimed at a harmonious development 
of all the powers ; it would produce independence of char- 
acter, self-confidence ; it :equired careful observation of 
circumstances and of person, vigor and prudence, energy 
and wisdom ; it would make the Athenian patriotic and 
brave, a lover of liberty and of virtue, of science and art, of 
the good and the beautiful. 





PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL QUESTION, 


THERE has developed a restless desire to make the com- 
mon schools something more than nurseries of intelligence 
and morality, and gradually to extend their sphere into the 
academical regions ; whereby the taxpayers, who only agreed 
to teach all the elementary studies, now find themselves 
laid under the burden of providing an academical course 
for the whole mass of the youth of our cities. Friends, as 
we always are and intend to be, of a liberal education, and 
uncompromising in our support of the common school 
system, we yet find ourselves unable to agree to the pro- 
priety of making our schools what they were not designed 
to be, thus placing so heavy a burden on the taxpayer that 
a danger of opposition, so strong that it may end in over- 
throwing the whole system, is felt now by the best friends 
of the common schools. 

Our desire is to secure through the medium of our schools 
what Edward Everett called a good education for an Ameri- 
can, to wit: The power to read and write the English lan- 
guage correctly, and a practical knowledge of the four 
fundamental rules of arithmetic. For supplying a know- 
ledge of the higher branches of learning, the languages—or 
any of them—we think the public schools are not the place. 
And the introduction of that question into the already over- 
loaded struggle must place another obstruction in the way 
of retaining our schools at all. For these reasons, and 
without going farther into the subject now, we are opposed 
to loading the taxpayers who only consented, in the first 
instance, to supply a rudimentary education from the public 
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purse, with the burdens of a universal collegiate course of 
schooling. An excellent reason for keeping the public 
schools strictly to the original plan may be found in the 
fact, that the effort now made to confer the higher education 
in them is so incomplete and tawdry that the course is more 
apt to turn out a half-educated youth than a practical com- 
mon-sense man. “A little learning being a dangerous 
thing,” the aim should be not to spoil boys with just enough 
schooling to make them supercilious, haughty, discontented 
and laughable, but to make them men of intelligence ; to 
put within their power the means of self-improvement ; and 
to so make them useful members of society, rather than 
charlatans, incapable of good, and only illustrative of in- 
completeness and immaturity of either culture or capacity. 
—Harrisburg Telegraph. 





A SHORT CHAPTER ON ECONOMY. 


Nosopy doubts that economy should be classed among 
the virtues. But I’ve seen economy that was really parsimony, 
then I called it vice. I’ve also seen very poor economy, 
and I called that a mistake. True economy blesses, while 
sham economy curses humanity. 

When I ‘was a lad, either poverty or economy made me 
the unhappy possessor of an old jacket. The material of 
which it was composed had been in our family for two gene- 
rations at least ; and there was a family legend that it origin- 
ally came England along with John Endicott, on the broad 
shoulders of one of my great great grandfathers. “Change 
is written on the tide ;” so it was on that venerable piece of 
kersey. As an overcoat,with more capes than can be found 
on the coast of North America, it had served my father for 
a quarter of century. Then it was made over for my brother 
Bill; and, after his person and pride had both grown be- 
yond it, the garment descended, in regular order, to a brother 
named after the prophet Elijah ; and so on, in due time, to 
myself, 

Now Daniel, when he was cast into the den of lions, was 
a happy man compared to me (Dan. D. Lion) when I first 
realized that I was to be thrust into that ancient jacket. It 
was moth-eaten, rusty, crusty with dirt, and weather-stained. 
I can’t say it was ragged, but it was sadly frayed about the 
seams and edges, and so patched by my careful mother that 
it resembled Joseph’s coat of many colors, except as a hand- 
some and valuable article of dress. If Joseph had been pre- 
sented with a coat like that, he’d have thrown himself into 
the pit, or voluntarily sold himself tosthe Egyptians for a 
better one. As for me, I ran away in my shirt sleeves, de- 
termined to sell myself for daily bread, quite willing to run 
the risk of obtaining decent clothing. I was pursued, 
captured, and carried back, of course ; and the house was 
divided on the subject of that jacket. My economical 
father advised extensive additions and repairs, after which 
he thought it would do very well during my time, and per- 
haps, last for another generatien. My mother—true econo- 
mist—wanted to merge it into a rag-carpet. My sister Betsey 
said, “bury it!” I voted unanimously to burn it. But 
father John “ ruled the roost ;” so the garment was furnished 
with new sleeves and linings ; twas pieced out at bottom 
and lengthened at top ; two rows of bright bell buttons were 
paraded along the front ; in short, more money was expended 
on the old thing then a substantial, plam, new garment 
would have cost. I outgrew it ina single year ; and finally, 
as three girls followed me in the family, and as they did not 
wear jackets in those days, it was cut to pieces and incor- 
porated in a rag-carpet, as my mother had at first suggested. 
Now, this sort of economy is a great mistake, to say the least 
of it. Llexperienced it asa boy ; I see it practiced and hear 
it advocated asa man. I knowan old school-house in one 
of the most populous of our downtown wards. This vener- 
able structure has “ come down to us from a former gene- 
ration.” Constant and frequent repairs, new brick and 
mortar, wood and iron, and brass, paint, putty and white- 
wash, applied at vast labor and expense, have “bounteously 
lengthened out its span of existence, that it might behold 
this gloriously enlightened day.” It was built in the mud, 
with no proper foundation ; no cellar was excavated under 
it, and its lowest floor is laid about twelve inches above the 
virgin earth. In that earth ten thousand families of rats, 
more or less, burrow ; and they make their nests beneath 
the walls, and between the floors and ceilings of this time 
honored edifice. The whole building is overrun with these 
interesting mammals ; it is truly remarkable to witness the 
terms of familiarity on which these representatives of the 
rodentia would fain mingle with the children of the Primary 
Department. 

The children come, the children go; but rats stay on for 
ever. The rats appear to be older than the building, and 
that is fifty years old at least. Though it has frequently 
been enlarged, it is not half large enough. It has been 
lengthened, but not strengthened. A third story was added 
about twenty years ago ; but any man possessed of sanitary 
sense would aver that it should have been added at bottom 
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tion, save those afforded by open doors and windows. It | 
reminds me of my old roundabout, at the time when my | 
father said “ repair and add to it ;” mother said “pull it to 
pieces,” and I said “burn it up.” But, it is now seriously | 
proposed, as a measure of economy, to expend about fifty | 
thousand dollars on this venerable relic of a by-gone-age, in 
most extensive repairs and additions. The school officers 
of the —— ward request that it be pulled down, and what- 
ever good material it may contain be used in the construc- 
tion of a plain, substantial, commodious, well ventilated 
school building, which would probably cost about one-third 
more than the old one repaired, What kind of economy will 
finally prevail in this case remains for the Hon. Board of 
Education to determine, and for the citizens generally to 
criticise. 
Dan D. Lion. 








Collegiate Department. 


WirtiaM L. Stone, Editor. 





All communications designed for this department of the paper must be 
addressed as above. 


THE REGATTA. 
[By Telegraph] 
SpEcIAL TO New YorK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


HARTFORD, April 7th, 1875. 
Tue Rowing Association of American Colleges have ac. 
cepted Saratoga Lake as the place for holding the next 


regatta, on certain specified conditions. The question, 


therefore, may be regarded as settled. 
J. H. B. 


& 
7? 


THE COLLEGE WORLD. 
TRINITY. 


The new Trinity College building, at Hartford, Conn., 
will, it is said, be one of the most imposing edifices in this 
country. The general plan of the building, of which W. 
Burges, of London, is the architect, is a quadrangle, 1,050 
feet long by 376 feet wide, divided into four court yards of 
nearly equal size, containing altogether about four acres 
of ground. The style of architecture is early English gothic, 
and the tower—-240 feet in height—which rises in the centre 
of the building, closely resembles the Victoria Tower of the 
new Houses of Parliament. This vast pile is to contain 
dormitories for 300 students ; a chapel, a library, a museum, 
a dining hall, a theatre, and an astronomical observatory, 
and dwelling-houses for the Faculty, besides recitation 
rooms. The greater part of the building is but two stories 
in height, and where the third story is added, it is partly 
included in the roof, with dormer windows. Frequent tow- 
ers, differing in height and form, prevent the length of the 
building from having a monotonous appearance, and a 
number of spurs and turrets give variety to the sky line. 
The contract calls for the completion of the whole building 
in April, 1877. 





BOATING MATCHES. 

At a meeting of the boat club, held in the Latin recitation 
room, March 16th, McKennan, Hooker and Scudder ’75 
were appointed to see about procuring a shell for the Uni- 
versity crew. The Treasurer reported all debts paid and 
two dollars in the Treasury (applause). The monthly 
dues were reduced to twenty-five cents. McKennan was 
elected Vice-President. The Sophomore crew think strong- 
ly of challenging Wesleyan '79 to row them a race some 
time during the present term. In case sucha contest can 
be brought about, Hooker, Sherman, Kurtz, Prout, Lewis 
and Hurd will represent Trinity. This is a very fair crew, 
and as our Middletown friends always have good boatthg 
men, an exciting struggle may be expected. 


PRINCETON. 

About three years ago the Directors of the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton voted that an alcove should be pre- 
pared in the library building, which should be called Alum- 
ni Alcove, to contain such matter as has been or might 
hereafter be published by the graduates of the institution. 
The librarian, Professor Charles A. Aiken, has issued a 
circular extending an earnest invitation to living Alumni, 
and representatives of such as may be deceased, to forward 
for the above end such publications as they or their ances- 
tors may have produced. Princeten College also contains 
such an alcove, and it is quite remarkable that nearly every 
book or pamphlet published prior to A. D. 1800, has been 





secured. 


too severe. 
| summer, in this whole matter, has been most reprehensible, 


instead of at top. It never possessed any means of ventila~-' A DIG AT THE AMHERSTERS, BY A SARA- 


TOGIAN, 


The following article from the Daily Saratogian is none 
In truth, the conduet of the Amhersters last 


We are glad—to use a bucolic expression—that they are at 
last “coming to their milk.” Indeed, it was high time ; 
for they have overdone the entire thing, and we are accord- 
ingly glad that they are so capitally taken off by the Sara- 
togian : 

“The determination of the Amhersters to ‘ see for them- 
selves’ is something which we cannot too much commend. 
Let them adhere unflinchingly to that resolution. Nor can 
we enough admire the pugnacious way in which they double 
up their fists and pronounce their fhsatiable desire to ‘fight 
Saratoga.’ No John Morrissey shall daunt them. They 
will see him in his ‘hell’ first. John need not think that 
he can keep them from ‘prying into the Eleusinian myste- 
ries,” because they want to see this thing for themselves, 
and then, when they get into a convention of college boys 
where the members ‘have just ability enough to count,’ an 
Ambherster shall rise up, and, with all the terrible and sopho- 
moric earnestness of one who ‘has seen for himself,’ who 
has bearded the ‘tiger’ in his gilded lair, shall give John 
Morrissey’s ‘hell’ blazes. We fancy we see that pious little 
boat’s crew of Amherst adolescence, with teeth set, muscles 
tense, and uncompromising resolution written on every 
lineament of their countenances, marching down Congress 
street to the Club House, and calling the sturdy warder 
thereof to throw open the gates and let us Amhersters in 
‘to see for ourselves.’ And then we think we see ‘ John’ 
appear, and in the gentle tones for which he is noted, in- 
vite them in. 

“ And then we can imagine how those poor victims are bc- 
guiled. First, they are taken into the reading room, and 
as ‘John’ shows them all the religious papers on file, he 
passes them some fragrant cigars, and tells them some of 
his interesting experiences while Member of Congress, to 
which they listen in rapt attention. And before they know 
it, they are seated at an elegant table where all the deli- 
cacies of the season are spread, and choice meats and 
viands of every description are offered them. The poor 
fellows succumb. They taste the trout and sip the nectar, 
and their tongues are loosed. They quote Thucidides and 
Homer to ‘ John,’ and remind him how the Greek gladiators 
used to do it, and how Achilles and Priam, and the rest of 
the old boys, had their tussels around ancient Troy; and 
about the Olympian games, and the races, and the chariots, 
and the circus, and all that classic truck. John listens 
blandly, and passes more nectar, and the symponium waxes 
glorious. Then one little Amherster steals up to John’s 
side, and clapping him on the shoulder, says: “ Mr. Mor- 
rissey, (Aic) we came here to ‘ fight Saratoga,’ (Ac) and more 
especially (Aic) to ‘see for ourselves.’ Now, come, old 
Ajax, you're a (hic) good fellow, just show us your little 
game.” Then John ‘ shows them.’ 

A few hours later, as Bernstein plays the last waltz for 
the tired dancers at Congress Hall, that boat's crew files out 
of the Putnam street entrance to the ‘hell,’ but as they bid 
‘Ajax,’ as they now. call him, good night, one of them, the 
spokesman of the party, lingers behind, and we overhear 
him ask Ajax for the loan of fifty dollars ‘till they hear from 
home.’ John hands him a hundred dollar bill, and the 
party meanders away singing something about 

“ Rixe e pax et soala 
Reubentis puellz.” 

They have ‘seen for themselves; but alas! alas! the 
trail of the serpent is over them all. Like all the rest of 
the college boys, they are lost, lost forever !” 


SEMINARY OF OUR LADY OF ANGELS. 

The Library has been “closed for repairs” during the 
past two weeks. Of late, there have been many new and 
valuable additions to the already massive pile of books, 
and it was found necessary to enlarge the shelving. Some 
other desirable changes have been made, among them a full 
set of inside shutters—excellent improvements, we think, 
on the late yellow curtains which were ever “ flirting with 
the breezes.” The changes are now completed, and the 
Library, as it looks to-day, presents a very compact and 
tidy appearance, That picture of Geo. Washington could, 
with much grace, relinquish its peg to a less antiquated 
edition ; but it seems that the man of small-hatchet and 
cherry-tree fame is doomed to our archives. Up to the 
present time, the shelving only covered two walls, but at 
present it runs entirely around the four walls. We cannot 


give the faintest idea of the number of books in the library, 
as it seems that no one is rightly settled on that point, 
but a person, who is a tolerably good guesser, says that 
there are six thousand volumes there. We need not add 
that all donations to the library are thankfully received. I/ 
every student gives a book every year, we could soon count 





a first-class library.—/ndex Niagarensis. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

We cordially welcome the Virginia University Magazine 
to our sanctum. We have, when editor of the College Re- 
view, passed many pleasant hours with this periodical, but 
since the Review has been merged with the N. Y. ScHooL 
JOURNAL, it has been a less frequent visitor. It is, however, 
always welcome. The College Spectator, xlso, published at 
Union, thus cordially speaks of it: “ The Virginia Uni- 
versity Magazine comes to our table for the firsttime. It is 
one of the best’ college publications that we receive. The 
literary articles are far superior to any that have come to 
our notice, from college journals, for some time. ‘ By My 
Fireside’ is a reverie written in a charming style, and is 
rich for its word-painting ; it is, we think, the best; yet 
*The Flower of Love Lies Bleeding’ claims great credit. 
The only criticism that we would make, if we were dis- 
posed to make any, would be that more space be taken 
up with editorials. There is nothing of this kind of work, 
to speak of, in the magazine. A well-conducted editorial 
department, which is the work of the editors, goes far in 
raising and maintaining the standard of any journal.” 


UNION. 


Tue following items are taken from that excellent sheet, 
the College Spectator for March : 

Mr. KIMBALL, the gentleman who has been giving in- 
struction for the past few weeks in the Gymnasium, and 
who has performed his duties so well, is to be engaged as 
an instructor in gymnastics. The choice is a good one. 
The Gymnasium has lately been very well fitted up with a 
great deal of apparatus, and before long classes may be 
formed, and an hour or so required to be spent in the 
Gymnasium daily. 

THE prize examination in Latin of the Junior and Sopho- 
more classes will come off during Commencement week. 
The prizes are offered by Dr. Lowell, and will be given to 
the Junior who will read most fluently and elegantly at 
sight from some one of the philosophical works of Cicero; 
to the Sophomore who will pass the best examination on the 
work of the present term: the Satires and Epistles of Ho- 
race. 

Proressor Tucker has built a new office and laboratory 
in connection with the College. 

THE students of 1874 propose to ereet a tablet in the Col- 
lege Hall to the memory of Joseph Nebbs, late janitor, who 
served the institution nearly thirty years. 

Dr. H. C. Evarts ('73), late resident physician at the Al- 
bany Hospital, is in successful practice at Passaic, N. J. 

A NEw private Laboratory, with the most perfect speci- 
mens of Materia Medica, and a micro-photographic gallery 
for the illustration of Pathological Anatomy, have been ad- 
ded to the means of instruction. 








THE REPORTED OPINION OF DR. CROSBY, 
IN REFERENCE TO INTER-COLLEGIATE 
BOAT RACES. 


HE must be a bold man who would venture to oppose 
or question the opinion of such a man as Dr. Crosby—a 
man, who, by a long life of usefulness and honor, has shown 
us how good integrity is, and how much we are indebted 
to old fashioned truth for a large part of the happiness there 
is in the world. And yet, with all due deference to his 
learned attainments, his generally good judgment and his 
excellent character, we may well question the soundness of 
that opinion—if he has so expressed himself. He advocates, 
so it is reported, inter-collegiate contests of oratory. But, 
it seems to the writer, that Horace’s adage—“ A/eus sana in 
corpore sano” —is the only sound rule of action ; and, under 
all ordinary circumstances, attention to physical health is 
the first requisite and the only way to attain mental health. 
If boat races lead to severe regimen and self-restraint—if 
they tend to develop a hardy, muscular condition of body 
—we may be well assured, while intellectual culture is 
going on at the same time, the latter will receive no detri- 
ment, but, on the contrary, be very materially aided by the 
former. If this boat racing should lead to vulgarity and 
bad habits, to the neglect of college duty, it would be 
another matter, but this is not necessarily the case ; and 
there is, probably, no mode of exercise which so thoroughly 
develops the muscles of the body as rowing. Certainly the evil 
in our day, among young men, does not lie in the direction 
of too much physical exercise ; and, if the present writer 
were given the choice—whether boat racing in the open air 
or a gymnasium in an enclosed building should be taken, he 
would certainly give his preference to the former. Physicists 
will tell us, and truly, that exercise i ¢he open air has more 
to do with health than any other one thing, and man has 
only to ty if to be perfectly sure that what these men say ts 
right. 

We deem, then, this opinion of the Docter’s—if so ex- 
pressed as to be detrimental to the racing—to be unfor- 
tunate, not that it will injure the racing, but because he is 


entitled to so much consideration in other regards. We 
deem the course of President Barnard as much wiser. 
But all men are liable to errors, and, we think, in this 
matter, he has erred. His true course, and the course of all 
wise educators, we consider to be fo encourage in every way 
manly sports and exercises among our youth. 

ALPHA. 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


GEO, W. NORRIS, M. D. 

At the annual meeting of the Society of the Alumni of 
the Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
held March 11th, 1875, the following resolutions were un- 
animously adopted : 

Resolved, That this society receives with great regret the 
announcement of the death of its Vice-President, George 
W. Norris, M. D., as that of one of its best, most valued, 
and most venerable members, bearing a name most honor- 
ably associated with the history of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and of the Pennsylvania Hospital, aad long recog- 
nized as that of one of the most devoted, trustworthy and 
distinguished of the hospital surgeons of Philadelphia. He 
has presented an unusual example of professional and 
scientific integrity, and conscientious obedience to the obli- 
gations of his position, not only in regard for the true in 
terests, alike of patients, professionals, associates and pu- 
pils, but in his careful and intelligent use, as a writer and 
teacher, of his rare opportunities for advancing surgical 
knowledge. 

Those who knew him best will long cherish with affec- 
tionate respect the memory of his upright and manly, but 
unobtrusive character, his dignified and firm but ever just 
and gentle spirit, and his genial and sympathizing nature. 

They cannot forget that in his personal and private, as 
well as his public relations, he has created a large circle of 
friends, who must regard his loss as a personal bereave- 
ment, even more than a public calamity. 

Resolved, That the sympathy of this society is hereby re- 
spectfully offered to the family of the deceased, and that a 
copy of this minute be conveyed to them on behalf of the 
society. Horace Y. Evans, Secretary. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IS ABROAD. 
LETTER No. I. } 


(Seven nights among the spirits at the home of the Eddy Brothers— } 
Friends and relatives seen and recognized—Lectures and concerts given 
by the dead—The grand mystery of life—The wonderful phenomena of 











the nineteenth century—*‘ There is no death—What you call death is 
simply a change from a lower toa higher condition of existence, and | 
feel sad to think how little people know of the beautiful spirit life! "—Ex- 
tract of speech of spirit George Dix.) 

Tue public schools of Vermont having closed for the 
usual spring vacation, and being in the vicinity of Chitten- 
den, the home of those renowned mediums, William and 
Horatio Eddy, I concluded to pay them a visit, and have 
occular proof of the great question that is now agitating all 
classes of society, therefore for the benefit of the readers 
of the ScHooL JouRNAL I propose to give my experience 
among the spirits in a series of letters. I shall simply state 
what I saw, and what I heard—no more. As a preliminary 
I shall write first of the Eddy’s and their surroundings. 
The homestead is an old fashioned farm house, two stories 
high, painted brown, and having an extension in the rear, 
likewise two stories high. The seance room is on the 
second or upper floor of this rear extension, and having but 
one entrance, and three windows on the south side. The 
closet for materialization of spirits is at the west end of the 
room, and is only an ordinary pantry walled in, in other 
words lathed and plastered, three feet wide and six long. 
having an old army blanket hung over the entrance to ex- 
clude the light when the medium is sitting within. There 
seems to be no possible way for either outsiders or insiders 
to render any aid or help by collusion. 

There is a rostrum extending across the room in front of 
this sanctum, with a railing three feet high. As I said 
before, the homestead is an old fashioned affair, and is lo- 
cated among the Green Mountains, seven miles northeast 
from Rutland, Vermont. There is a small farm connected 
therewith, and fer romantic and charming scenery, the lo- 
cation is hardly excelled by any other spot in New England. 
and well is it styled Spirit Vale. The family at present 
consists of William Eddy, aged 31, Horatie Eddy, aged 28, 
Alice Eddy, aged 18, and Joe, the workman. 

William Eddy has a pale and thoughtful look and is 
unusually quiet in deportment, Horatio is lively and jolly, 
full of song, music, mirth, wit and fun, Alice is a beautiful 
young woman and would hold her own among our loveliest 
New York belles. In fact the entire family are no strangers 
to good looks. Joe the servant is quite a character, of a 
runty appearance, and fills the office of fiddler to this 
medium trio. 

: The parents of the mediums are in the spirit life. The 








mother was a medium, likewise the grand, and also the 


great grandmother. The father was a sceptic to the philo- 
sophy of Spiritualism, and no amount of evidence would 
change his views. 

The great grandmother whose name was Margaret Reid, 
was arrested, tried, and sentenced to be hung as a witch in 
the days of the Salem witchcraft persecutions two hundred 
years ago. She escaped, however, by the aid of her two 
brave sons, aided by some neighbors, who, mounted on 
swift horses, dashed through the crowd, forced their way 
to the scaffold, cutting the rope already around her neck, 
carried her off in triumph, reached the coast, and safely 
sailed away to Scotland. In after pears she returned, when 
the days of persecution were over, and died a peaceful death 
among her descendants. 

William Eddy has the greater power for the materializing 
of spirits in the light circles, Horatio’s power being some- 
what of a different phase, controlling in dark circles. Both 
phases will be explained fully as we proceed in our narra- 
tive. 

The lives of these young men have been greatly adven- 
turous, and even exposed to many dangevs. William was 
often hunted, and on one occasion was shot through the 
leg. Horatio was pursued and shot at fourteen times, but 
escaped. Subsequently he was badly stabbed in the breast, 
as he affirms, by a minister of the gospel 

Visitors are charged eight dollars per week for board 
and lodging, and there are no other expenses. There is an 
easy way of reaching the place by conveyance from Rut 
land. It is always well to address a note to Horatio before 
coming. Inquisitive and cynical persons, however, mect 
with a cool reception, and every visitor is an open book to 
the prophetic ken of the Eddy mediums. 

The first seance that I attended was on Wednesday even- 
ing, March 17th 
the mediums, announced to the visitors, while in the sit- 
There 


I was placed 


At 7 Pp. M., Mr. Brown, a brother-in-law of 


ting-room, to take their seats up in the circle room. 
were eight strangers and the family present. 
in the middle of the company, directly opposite the myste- 
rious cabinet, and all were seated on a long backless bench, 
stretching the entire width of the room. William Eddy 
walked slowly towards the cabinet, or rather closet, dropped 
the curtain over the entrance, thrust it partly aside, and 
stepped in. 

The light was partially lowered, then we were requested to 
join hands, and to hold on during the seance. The fiddle was 
tuned up and played upon by an amateur for about five 
minutes, when lo, and behold, a female robed in white came 
forth and stood in presence of all. Her dress was en frain, 
and her hair hung in ringlets; she announced herself as 
the wife of Mr. Cooper, a visitor from England. He recog- 
nized the spirit. Had I seen that apparition in the room 
alone by myself, 1 would have been nearly frightened to 
death, and would have adopted the speediest mode to retire 
from the fascinating but unusual sight. 

The second spirit was Lena Wooster, with an infant in 
her arms, cousin to Mr. Alexander Campbell, a visitor. 

The third spirit was announced as Mary, a Catholic nun ; 
she was robed in dazzling white, and was transcendantly 
beautiful, and nosed in an attitude of devotion, she seemed 
an angel of light and glory. 

The fourth spirit was Mrs. Harris, mother to a visitor, and 
fully recognized by him. 

The fifth spirit was an ancient Arab chief of great dignity 
of appearance ; not recognized. 

The sixth spirit was an elderly lady called Mrs. Eaton 
She was the first to hold any talk with us. As she was well 
known to the family, Horatio Eddy requested her to dance. 
“ No, I will not dance,” replied she, in a loud, strong voice. 
“ There is a time for all things. 
to rejoice that the light of spiritual truth is dispelling th 


This is a time to pray, and 


dark clouds of superstition and crror; to know that we, 


your friends and kindred, still live, and can, under proper 
conditions, visit and hold intercourse with you.” 

Seventh spirit was Mrs. Phillips, a majestic looking fe- 
male, and one of the controlling band of the mediums. 

Eighth spirit was Robert Campbell, a brother to a visitor ; 
the spirit was dressed in a dark blue uniform ; he had been 
a soldier in the late war for the Union, serving in the g1st 
N. Y. Regiment. 

Ninth spirit, an Indian maiden called “ The Lady of the 
Lake.” She was dressed in white, full Bloomer style, fancy 
cap on her head, and beaded moccasins on her feet. She 
asked for livelier music, and at once danced a polka, invit- 
ing a gentleman and lady from the audience to come up and 
dance with her. She had a nobly developed form, and for 
five minutes charmed all by her graceful movements and 
wondrously strange presence. 

Tenth spirit was William Harris, uncle to a visitor. 

Eleventh spirit was Mr. Brown, father to Edward Brown, 
master of the ceremonies. This spirit was the head and 
chief of the closet materializations. “Friends,” said he, 
“we are glad to see you here this evening ; but on account 
of the great storm of wind, we cannot make our manifesta- 
tions as good as we desire ; we may be able to do better to- 
morrow night. Spirits are subject to nature's laws, as mor- 
tals are. We do not want to keep our medium under con- 


trol too long, as he is delicate, and will not live long. We 
bid you good night !” 


Tho. OAKLEY 
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The School Room. 


(This department will be conducted with to the practical work 
and wants of the teacher. Suggestions and information will be a 
taining to management, studies, government, hods of bing, waking 
up mind, general culture and examinations. Dialogues and recitations 
(mainly original) will be presented, suitable for ag ye etc. We invite 
every practical teacher to contribute to render this department useful 
in the highest degree possible to the toilers in the school-room.] 


The Schoolhouse in the Dane. 
Oh ! childhood’s days so sweet and fair, 
I dream of you to-day ! 
Again I roam as free as air, 
Amid your scenes so gay! 
I join in all your sports of glee, 
A happy child again, 
And O, with glist’ning eyes 3 see 
The schoolhouse in the lane ! 














Chorus—It stands beside the mossy way, 
In mem’ry’s dream again, 
And still I bless it day by day, 
The schoolhouse in the lane. 


But where are now the faces bright, 
My comrades dear of old ? 
Our merry games of pure delight ? 
The tales of joy we told? 
Our sweetheart’s, too, of long ago, 
We ne’er shall meet again, 
I wonder if they now would know 
The schoolhouse in the lane. 
Chorus— 


Oh, sweet the lessons there we learned 
From teachers kind and true ; 
And long my weary heart has yearn’d 
To meet those skies of blue. 
For like a flow’r beside the scene, 
’Till life’s dull, weary wane, 
Shall bloom in mem'ry, fresh and green, 
The schoolhouse in the lane. 
Chorus— 





COMMENCEMENTS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


Is the chief end of man to write essays and speak pieces ? 
In other words, are boys and girls educated when they can 
do one or the other, or both? If yes, then our school exhi- 
bitions are all right, for they exhibit essays and speeches; 
if mo, then our exhibitions are all wrong, for they bring up 
the whole company of perfected men and women(I say per- 
fected, because education is intended to perfect our boys 
and girls), and, to our waiting ears and admiring eyes, they 
exhibit the perfections aforesaid in two classes, and two 
classes only—we can write an essay and we can speak a 
piece. 

That a professional school should require its graduates to 
write thesis upon appointed topics pertaining to the profes- 
sion, or speak a piece, if their profession requires of them 
work in that direction, is altogether proper A theological 
seminary, a law institute, or a medical college, when com- 
mencement time comes (called commencement because it is 
the end), does the right thing when young men are brought 
out in well clothed propriety to exhibit their parts and 
make evident their proficiency. They do really exhibit the 
commodities which they have been manufacturing for the 
previous one, two, or three years. 

But, on the other hand, when little boys and girls have 
learned the alphabet and multiplication table, and little else 
(more’s the pity), it will not seem just the thing to have 
them, when exhibition day comes, be silent as to what they 
have learned, and make an exhibition of piece speaking. 

Is it possible, I keep asking myself at the close of an un- 
wonted series of exhibitions—is it possible to have our 
schools exhibit their work ? Is it possible to have the stimu- 
lation and reward of an annual exhibition spent upon those 
pupils who have faithfully availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities of the school they attend, and not have them squan- 
dered upon the showy and shallow ones, who, by the art of 
dress, and the power of speech, and want of shyness, are 
able to win boquets and murmurs, or outbreaking of ap- 
plause at the showy sham of a school exhibition? 

I object to them all, that these occasions are not school 
exhibitions. They are exhibitions of what no school pre- 
tends to produce. 

When a woolen mill invites visitors, it shows its machin- 
ery and its cloths. It does not exhibit pumpkins, potatoes, 
wheat and oats in its sample room or office, as if that were 
the best woolen mill that could show the finest farm pro- 
duce. The folly of exhibiting one thing while producing 
another is confined mainly to schools and churches, 

The question is a vital one, whether it be possible to ar- 
range an exhibition for our schools which shall, on the one 
hand, be interesting enough to attract the necessary audi- 
ence, and at the same time be truthful enough not to abuse 
and prostitute the children. That is to say, is it possible to 
make an exhibition of attainment in geography that will be 
at once truthful and interesting? Cana show be made of 
mathematical ability, or can intellectual discipline (which is, 
after all, the subtile and suggestive quality we seek to impart 





to every learner)—can this quality of intellectual discipline 
be isolated and exhibited so as to arrest attention and pro- 
voke admiration ? 

There is need of an annual, or even semi-annual exhibi- 
tion in all our schools, not for the sake of the pupils, per- 
haps, but for the education of the parents of the pupils, and 
of the community at large, that they become not weary in 
well doing—namely, in paying heavier and heavier taxes for 
the maintenance of our public schools. 

In any community where a circus is the best paying en- 
tertainment, the school exhibition must approximate to the 
circus in order to please. To what extent, therefore, it is 
right and best to use young people for the amusement of 
their parents, is always a nice question. No general answer 
can be given. On the one hand, schools must not be made 
so severe and independent in their interior working as to 
be quite cut off from all sympathy with parents and the 
household. Neither, onthe other hand, must the license 
and grace, and easy ways of a happy family, and the amuse- 
ment of the grown up father and mother, be allowed allow- 
ed to overrun the severe methods and drill of the school. 

While schools are young, and public sentiment but half 
reconciled to prodigal payments in their maintenance, the 
successful teacher will need to give about half his thoughts 
to amusing the public, and keeping his academy before their 
admiring eyes. By-and-by, however, it would seem as if 
the earnest teacher might devise a series of exhibitions 
which should really show a positive work for and in every 
pupil—an exhibition of which the principal feature shall not 
be the decorations of the school-room, the toilet of the 
girls, and the wonderful declamation of the boys. 

Should declamation be required of our boys? Should 
speech making be a part of general education? If all men 
learn to make speeches, what shall we do for hearers? 
Where will lawyers find a jury? Would it not be proper to 
say that in every school the ratio of the school speakers to 
the seholars generally, should agree with the ratio of speak- 
ers to hearers in actual life? And, as four hundred is a 
reasonable audience, let our teachers train one orator to 
every four hundred pupils, selecting that one who is already 
nominated by his native gifts. 

In like manner, what shall we say of essay writing, of 
which Milton says, in effect, that it is the supreme act of a 
thoroughly educated man, and, further, that it is in the high- 
est degree unjust and injudicious to require this act of 
composition of beginners. 

Letter writing may be necessary for all, but mere essay 
writing is not. And, in the deplorable tendency of the pre- 
sent day toward fine writing, in which nice words are so 
generally mistaken for valuable thoughts or facts, is it not 
possible that our school exhibitions, each one of which 
gives occasion and reward to fifteen or twenty useless es- 
says, are in some degree chargeable for our present mis- 
fortune and low estate? 

I acknowledge the difficulty of devising entertainment for 
assembled parents, and elder brothers and sisters, that shall 
be at once truthful as a show of the school, honest as a per- 
formance of the scholars, and entertaining to a miscellan- 
eous audience. But will not all parents and teachers agree 
in this, that with one consent we should aim at the improve- 
ment of our school exhibitions in the particulars which I 
have indicated? Will not parents take pains to ask of 
teachers a little less amusement and a little more truthful 
exhibiticn? Will not teachers undertake, with some pains- 
taking and ingenuity, to devise ways in which the real work 
and achievement of a school, in gross or detail, may be 
brought to the surface, and made distinctly to appear? In 
short, should not our school exhibitions educate at once 
their gathered audiences and the youth exhibited ?— 7. X. 
Beecher. 


<>< 


THEORY OF TEACHING AND PRACTICE OF 
TEACHING, 


THERE is such a thing as the science of teaching, which 
has its rules which cannot be violated without sufficient 
reason ; yet, no teacher can keep any one of these rules in 
schools, as generally constituted, for a single day. We 
will illustrate by taking a single rule, and showing the im- 
possibility of fully carrying it out. The followers of Pista- 
lozzi say, ‘“ Never tell a child what he can find out for him- 
self.” Some say that this rule has no exceptions, and teach 
under this conviction, year after year, without seeming to 
recognize the fact that they violate it scores of times each 
day. It will be most readily seen that to observe this rule 
is only possible when but a single pupil receives instruc- 
tion at the same time. In other words, when a class of two 
or more is formed. the rule cannot be observed. Yet I 
have seen teachers of many years’ experience who have 
studied and’ taught methods until they could hardly speak 
five minutes without bringing forward something in regard 
to their scientific methods. I have seen such teachers 
questioning a class of fifty pupils on the development system, 





and violating this rule at almost every breath. Let us sup- 
pose a class of twenty pupils. Let us suppose the subject 
is division of one fraction by another. None of the class 
have any knowledge in regard to the subject. This is just 
such a class and such a subject as the development teacher 
wants, in order to show the results of the development plan 
te the best advantage. Now, the rule is, “Never tell a child 
what he can find out for himself.” So the teacher begins 
by asking questions which are answered by the class until 
the rule for division may be deduced. But here is the dif. 
ficulty. No pupil can answer a single question without 
telling that answer to the other nineteen of the class. Is 
not this just as bad as though the teacher told them, or as 
they read the statement in some book? I can see no dif- 
ference. 

Suppose a question be asked any member of the class, 
and the answer be not given. What shall be done? Tell 
the pupil? No. That would deprive him of all exercise 
of his own mind, and hence he would not be strengthened. 
The pupil must masticate, swallow, and digest his own in- 
tellectual food. It must be assimilated to his own mind. 
It must become a part of himself. This can only be accom- 
plished by thinking. If another person think for him it 
does him no good. As well try to eat for him. Both are 
impossible. If the correct answer to a question be not 
given, it shows that the right qnestion has not been asked, 
and the teacher should ask a more simple one, and keep 
thus doing until an answer is secured. Then, bringing 
upon each answer the question which is to follow, the mind 
is led inevitably up to the point of knowledge from which 
the answer to the first question concerning which the pupil 
at first failed, can be easily given. 

This is the science of teaching. There is no question in 
regard to its supreme importance. 

But here, difficulties in regard to observing the rule 
which we have quoted multiply. The item of time is a 
separate point of some value, which must be considered. 
If a teacher Had infinite wisdom, and eternity in which to 
work, he might carry out the rule with a single scholar in 
some subjects of study, but never could with a class of 
twenty who occupy twenty different places in the scale of 
knowledge. 

As it is in the case of this rule so it is in every other. 
The science of teaching is one thing ; the practice of teach- 
ing is something quite different.. They are related to each 
other in a way similar to that in which pure mathematics is 
related to mixed. The difficulty with some of our teachers 
is that they do not recognize this difference, though in 
practice they are obliged (unwittingly) to acknowledge it, 
in a way, however, that is sometimes laughable. They think 
they are keeping the rules which the science of teaching 
imposes, yet in fact they are violating them hundreds of 
times each day. 

I would not say that these rules are unimportant. They 
are all-important. But let us understand their proper posi- 
tion and our real practice in relation to them. 

No teacher can teach in every respect like anybody else. 
Take away the teacher's personality and you destroy the 
teacher. This personality must determine in some degree 
the methods. Thousands of little variations from strict 
scientific rules must be allowed. The teacher must con. 
sider time, place, age, advancement, mental peculiarities— 
every circumstance. Advantage must be taken of all these. 
Methods must be adapted to the nature of the child, and 
not the nature of the child to methods. The teachers must 
be alive and lively. What should we think of a musician 
who always played the sametune? The musician must 
strike different keys in various sequences and combina- 
tions. 

Study methods by all means. Let us have more of the 
science of teaching reduced to practice, but don't profess 
to do what is not done. Let there be more catholicity of 
spirit among teachers. My method may be the best for me. 
yours for you ; both equally good, yet not alike. Common 
sense without method (if such a condition can exist) is 
better than method without common sense (which some- 
times appears to exist). 

J. N. FRADENBURG. 


-- 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS.—IV. 


BY PROFESSOR. 


I was rather sorry when I thought the matter over that I 
had not waited to hear Miss ——— before I gave my ideas 
to the teachers. I came to the conclusion, that she would 
have something to say quite different from what I had 
advanced. When we were assembled I saw she had several 
sheets of paper in her hand, and knew at once that she had 
written out her views. I said, “ Miss, will you give us your 
views as to the best means of curing sauciness in pupils?” 
She then said that she had put her ideas on paper, and 
would read them to us. 

“ The habit of speaking in‘a saucy or ill-bred manner has 
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two causes; one, is the desire of being smart—it is an at- 
tempt at wit; the other, is the desire to strike back—to 
cause pain, to wound. I think that most persons become 
saucy by association, through their companions. We never 
see children who are brought up in quiet and privacy exhibit 
this tyait. They go out and hear epithets applied and they 
learn them, These terms originated in the wit of some 
one who was ofa sharp, repelling disposition. As sauci- 
ness is something that has been learned it is something that 
must be restrained. It is in the mind, and may come out 
at any moment. fF think it can only be cured by strict and 
heavy penalties. I would punish every child who was 
saucy by shutting them off from the rest. I do not believe 
in any milk-and-water treatment, I can assure you. If need- 
ful, I should come to the use of the rod without any com- 
punctions of conscience. I think it is just as bad fora 
child to say to me, ‘I won't till I'm a mind to,’ as it is to 
strike me. The plans that have been given may answer for 
a few scholars, but nearly all can only be restrained by 
authority. There should be no trifling with the matter, nor 
enduring it untll the pupil gets tired of doing it, or comes 
to the conclusion that we have no feeling. They despise 
us if we stand their saucy talk. I am for one, determined 
it shall not be done to me, If it comes to my being ‘sauced’ 
or leave teaching, I shall quickly do the latter, I assure you. 
I do not believe the teacher is paid to be made a butt for 
the rude and unfeeling of the school. In short, that it is 
one of tre worst faults, and must be met in a most prompt 
and decided manner.” 

No sooner had Miss —— closed her reading than the rest 
looked at me to see what I would say. It was, indeed, a 
gauntlet thrown down, and I questioned whether I should 
pick it up or not. On the whole, as it was, in the main a 
very sensible, though rather too strong announcement of 
the method of cure, I determined to let it stand without 
comment and to wait for developments. I, therefore, merely 
said, “ Teachers, the ideas which have been uttered will 
bear digesting. Let us consider them; for next week 
modes of punishment will be discussed.” I forgot to men- 
tion, that we have a secretary who keeps little memoranda 
of the proceedings, and enters them in a book. This book 
is a mine of practical methods, and I shall dig in it from 
time to time. 


CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 


Two of the more important objects of the recitation were 
discussed in the preceding paper. These objects were 
stated to be—({1) To develop the power of clear and conse- 
cutive thought, and (2) to cultivate the habit of concise and 
accurate expression. 

To think clearly and to express thought with ease and 
precision imply also an increase in the attainments of the 
pupil. Subjects for study are placed before the mind as 
occasions for its activity or exercise. An increase of 
knowledge carries with it an increase of power. Lessons 
are assigned which are to be mastered. The recitation,when 
properly conducted, will determine exactly how far this 
mastery of subjects has been effected by the pupil. Hence 
it may be affirmed : 

3. That another object of the recitation isto test the ac- 
curacy and extent of the attainments of the class. Each 
and every lesson shonld afford the proof of new conquests 
by the learnér. It should demonstrate that some truth un- 
known before has been added to his mental stock, or that 
something hitherto dimly perceived has ripened into clear 
conviction, perhaps fruition. In the absence of this assured 
result, or at least of some approach to it, the recitation has 
failed in its purpose, and the time and labor of all concern- 
ed in it may be accounted a loss. All real progress in edu- 
cation must necessarily be slow. There is neither a royal 
road nor a railroad to the temple of learning. Neverthe- 
less, there ought to be positive progress with each day, and 
an additional conquest, however small, with each encounter 
in the class room. To aim at these definite and positive 
results should be the ambition. of every teacher ; and, al- 
though he may not always realize them, he will accomplish 
vastly more than by rambling and discursive effort. 

4. It is an object of the recitation to increase the attain- 
ments of the class, to add tothe knowledge which its mem- 
bers may have acquired in their study hours. 

A teacher whose acquirements are limited to the text 
books he uses can never achieve real success in conducting 
his recitations. “A good schoolmaster,” says Guizot, 
“must know much ‘more than he is called upon to 
teach, in order that he may teach with intelligence and 
taste.” It is a question worthy of consideration whether 
the ambition and love of study inspired in a class by a 
scholarly, skillful and enthusiastic teacher are not worth 
more to the pupils than all the studying they are able to do. 
What is more contagious than example? What is more 
glorious than a noble example as an inspiration to worthy 
deeds? The teacher who does not show that he can go be- 








knowledge which his pupils have acquired by copious ad-| 
ditions to it from his own well furnished storehouse, is 
lacking in the first element of power in his great work. 
This is, in fact, one of the true secrets of power in teaching. 
It secures the confidence, it arouses the interest, it com- | 
mands the respect and admiration of the class, and sup- | 
plies the most needful conditions to its progress. Hence, 
let the teacher ever go before his pupils in the class room 
full of his subject, all aglow with its spirit, ready to meet | 
every difficulty, to answer every objection and supply every | 
omission that may arise in the course of the sharp drill | 
that is to follow. 
5. The recitation should determine the habits of study 
which each pupil is forming, and correct whatever may be 
faulty in his method, as well as eliminate the errors that are 
revealed in his knowledge of subjects. 
Man has been not inaptly denominated “a bundle of 
habits.” Education is the development of characterthrough 
the processemployed in forming right habits. The charac- 
ter of an individual isthe sum totai of the habits he has 
formed. If the latter are good, the former are good ; if bad, 
bad. The great aim of the educator, therefore, should be 
to form good habits and only good habits. The recitation 
affords the best indications as to the quality of the mental 
habits of the pupils. The teacher should be a close ob- 
server of these indications, and should strive to teach his 
pupils how to study. The education of any individual is 
far advanced when he has learned the best methods of us- 
ing the faculties in this pursuit of knowledge and in dis- 
charging the manifold duties of his station in life. To cor- 
rect errors in the method of using the faculties is the surest 
way to prevent errors in the knowledge of the subjects 
taught. Erro:s in the mastery of facts and principles are 
the result of a wrong use of the faculties. Therefore, let 
precision and accuracy in mental labor be the constant care 
of those who guide and direct the education of our children 
and youth. To secure these is one of the prime objects of 
the recitation. 
Finally, any statement of the true theory of the recitation 
will be incomplete which does not refer to its moral uses. 
Brought into such intimate relations with his pupils as is 
the teacher during this vital and oft-recurring occasion, it 
would be strange indeed if he should omit to make full 
use of his power and influence to develop in them all that 
is kindly and winning in manner, pure and upright in 
heart, noble and lovely in life and character. And here the 
power of the teacher must be almost wholly in a spotless 
example. He is the inspiring genius of the occasion. His 
spirit must be gentle, his manners winning, his temper 
even, his judgment cool, and his decisions prompt and just 
With such a moral frame of mind,! joined to scholarly at- 
tainments and professional skill, his influence over the 
hearts as well as the intellects of his pupils will be almost 
without limit, silently and gently moulding their characters 
to that standard of excellence which embodies all that is 
pure, lovely, and of good report.— W. F. Phelps. 
aE es ees 

THE SPIRIT OF MISCHIEF. 

(Unper the title of “ Timmy,” a supposed school-boy, 
Rev. A. D. Mayo shows that good government is the 
outcome of self-knowledge and self-government). 

For the real question in the schoolroom is only one phase 
of the old problem of human life: “‘ How to bring a human 
being into a proper disposition of mind and body to receive 
good instruction in wisdom and holiness.” 
Anybody can repeat the facts and rules of good learning, 


“ receive with meekness the engrafted word.” 
Vain is the little 
high-school lore; vain her “general culture ;' 


school-ma’am accomplishment of 


vain 


her great hope at once behind her and subside 


Does she know what 
she does not, she must step aside and let 


or map out the ways of wisdom and virtue, to everybody ; 
provided the pupil will put himself in the fit position to 


her 
utmost skill in “natural methods” of teaching ; she may 
be the top graduate of Vassar, or the flower of the girls in 
her city ; but she must learn how to dispose of Timmy ; not 
by putting him out, but by putting him into some vital rela- 
tion to the remainder of her school, or she must leave 


to do with Timmy?” for if 
the woman 
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so that the view once expended in crazy antics of every sort 
was now utilized to beat the time and move the whole child- 
ish community on its way. 

We suspect the central point in her discipline was 
reached when she discovered that Timmy was.a part of her- 
self, and she must learn to control the wild, impulsive, per- 


| verse child in herown nature before she could handle the 


wildcat boy outside. And in proportion as that was achieved, 
the school fell into line. 

The “primary method,” the corner-stone of the good 
teacher's character, is the divine art of self-conquest. With- 
out the subjection and conversion of the Timmy in your- 
self, all gifts and graces in the schoolroom are but “ sound- 
ing brass and a timkling cymbal.” But with your own soul 
well in hand, the way is open for all things beautiful and 
true in the conduct of the school, in the journey through 
the life that now is towards the life that is to come.—.V, £. 
School Journal. 7 
—_——<—-— 


THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


io say that one can teach only what he knows, is but 


Stating atruism. But the fact, notwithstanding its concise 
expression, is the basis of the whole system of licenses to 
teach, and in it this system has its reason. Incomplete as 
the tests for teachers’ licenses are admitted to be, it is upon 
them that we are at present depending, and possibly shal! 
be obliged to depend for some time to come to secure & 
high standard of teaching success. A little reflection, how- 
ever, must convince every one that there is a mischievous 
tendency in esteeming mere scholarship tests, which are the 
ones almost solely relied upon, competent to determine 
professional preparation. It is an indirect admission that 
the business of teaching is but the communication of a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge 

Even were it admitted that the end of teaching is the 
communication of a certain amount of knowledge, there is 
necessarily a Aow implied as well as a what. We are none 
of us too old te remember that we discovered the difference 
between knewledge and skill while we were yet pupils in 
The 


teachers ‘sat, before which every teacher sits day by day, in- 


school. “Board of Examiners” before which our 


tuitively honors clearness, efficiency, and tact in teaching 
When those in authority 
are as surely led by intelligence as children are by intuition, 


much more than mere knowledge. 


they will test, honor, and remunerate skill in imparting in- 
struction, as mere book knowledge is now tested, honored, 
and remunerated. When that good time comes, schools for 
the training of teachers will be felt to be a necessity, and 
will receive the encouragement and take the rank to which 
their work entitles them. 

But the ability to impart instruction is only a small part 
of a teacher's professional duty, particularly in the elemen 
tary schools. There is everything to be done in the culti- 
vation of character; in the rooting out of bad habits, and 
the formation of new ones. There is to be developed truth 
fulness, unselfishness, obedience, order, promptness, neat 

of the 
When 


this has been successfully done, not only is the future school 


ness, confidence, caution. Indeed, the great work 


elementary teacher is the formation of correct habits 


success assured, but the foundation of all success has been 
securely laid. 

You know as well as your committee, that a teacher can 
no more lift his pupils to standards of excellence which 
are not found in his own character, that he can no more make 
children unselfish, truthful, prompt, or orderly, when lacking 
these qualifications himself, than he can teach arithmetic 
And 
as it is not the best scholar who can impart his knowledge 
the most skillfully, 


or grammar without a knowledge of these subjects. 


so it is not always the loftiest character 
that has the most tact and patience to lift up and inspire to 
the best things possible to them a room ful! of variously 
constituted childrén, gathered from a variety of home influ- 
To do this 
there is demanded 4 clearness of apprehension, a readiness 
of sympathy, a gentleness of nature, a firmness of will, a 
reverence for truth, and an unwavering self-command, 
which are not always found conjoined, even in most exgel 
lent people.—Dela A. Lathrop, in National Teacher. 


ences, and under the control of evil habits 


- —___0—_=»>—_o——__ —_— 


THE spring term of Genesee Wesleyan Seminary ‘has 
opened under the most favorable circumstances, abd ives 





come in who does know. Only womanhood can divine what 
to do with him ; can spell out, one by one, the mysterious | School. 
characters in the soul of that little wild hoy ; feel the way | 


promise of a future success unknown in thehisiory of the 
The attendance is larger than it has been at the 
same period for quite a number of yearS) and/@aipaddi- 
| tions are being made to the roll of pypils,, eve 


to his motives, and learn the art of leading him out of his} Ara recent meeting of the trustees a transicr Was Made 
lower confused self into the new life of union with his kind, | of all the property of Geneses College’ té"1he Semitiarg, in 
and loving obedience to divine law, as mirrored in the face | accordance with the recent agtaof the howl tune ang the 
is beloved teacher. latter institution now finds itself on a sounc financial basis. 
of his : | The work of raising The’ repair ford: is ro stedgin@ Raid ly, 
We doubt net our new mistress learned that lesson be-| and the indications sare, that» the whole, awn, somaiged. 
times ; for the other day we looked in upon her and found | $15,000, wil] soon be secured. ; 
her in a state of beautiful, peaceful activity ; the world in | Altogether, ‘the’ prospects’ of the Sémmbty Were Wever 
the school-room moving like a fine musical symphony. | Petter sodall have:iveasom iG ‘rejoice abatrigsidusessits, So 


- " : | full of promise, and, the noble work it has done in the train- 
“Timmy” was not extirpated from the souls of the little }ing and €ducation Of the young ts’ te Yel cdWrinkeP With 








yond the text books in his search after truth, and enrich the 


ones, but somehow won over to the side of order and law, hgteatertigor and effectiveness) than evecibefpress, yrcn 
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Tue subscription price of the NEw York ScnHoot Jour- 
NAL is $2.50 per year, invariably in advance. We stop all 
papers when the time for which they have been paid for ex- 
pires. 


Ir any fail to get the JouRNAL, please notify us at 
once by postal card. 

We mail it so that every teacher in this city should 
have it by two o’clock on Friday. | 





BECAUSE. 


THERE are efficient causes that have resulted in 
placing the teacher’s calling at the foot of all others, 
in public estimation. The question is not what do 
teachers deserve of the public; it is rather what they 
get. There is no difference of opinion as to the in- 
trinsic usefulness, the dignity, the honor of the pro- 
fession. Why these are not apparent to the common 
eye is, undoubtedly, 1: Because of the occupation 
itself, It seems to be pretty small, and unworthy the 
work of a man to give his days to keeping children 
still, teaching the elements of knowledge, and pun- 
ishing the disobedient. This feeling is a tarnish 
cast on the profession by those who have in past 
years stood in the place of teachers—undeserving, 
unqalified. 2: Because of the strain and confining 
labor of the school room. There is none so great, 
and there are few who having done this can do more 
during the same 24 hours. Yet they must. For 
their profession’s sake they must know and do more 
than the work on their classes. 3: Because they 
have not sufficiently respected the profession. They 
have allowed themselves to absorb the popular scorn 
of a life devoted to dispelling darkness and igno- 
rance. Let such refresh themselves by looking back 
to the divine Jesus. 4: Because of a want of unity. 
There is a so-called unity in conventions, institutes, 
and associations; that is accidental.—There is 
needed a solid brotherhoodism. The fact that the 
man before you is a teacher in “good and regular 
standing” should be sufficient to awaken your 
warmest sympathies, and this could .be greatly fos- 
tered by Teachers’ ‘“ Lodges,” ‘‘ Unions” to which 
the good only could obtain access. 5: Because of 
a lack of a knowledge of the principles that underlie 
his arts. A teacher may answer questions in arith- 


metic, geography, and grammar, and be wholly un- 
able to answer as to what were the views of Pesta- 
lozzi, or Froebel; or, indeed, to come closer, as 
effects of prizes on children, what we mean by the 
faculty of judgment, what a thought is, etc. So 
many are to-day what they were at the date of their 
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certificate (or even less), and worse than this, are 
content to remain so, that the whole profession is 
palsied. 6: Because there is, as a result of this de- 
ficiency of knowledge of principle, a lack of profes- 
sional feeling. It is this.that causes so many to 
leave it. Professional feeling ties together those in 
a common calling. Our profession singularly lack 
this. There should be an association of teachers 
who should pronounce upon the fitness of every one 


‘|who essays to teach. And it makes no difference 


whether the law recognizes such a society or not; 
there should be one in each county, and also for each 
State. It would lead to the best results. 7: Be- 
cause, from all the causes above named, there is a 
lack of enthusiasm. The number of those who have 
spirit and pride in their work; who will take meas- 
ures to improve themselves; who desire to know 
what their brethren are doing to (rejoice in their 
success) ; to examine the thoughts of others on this 
perpetually important question—is few. As editors 
of a paper that has in every way possible attempted 
to benefit teachers, we must come in contact, of 
course, with the earnest, the wide-awake, and the in- 
telligent. We, therefore, conclude that there must be 
a large number who never take the slightest interest 
in what others are doing. They teach that “twice 
two makes four”’--that ‘‘and nothing more.” What 
a really attractive person an enthusiastic teacher is ! 
To young or old he is welcome. He enters the school 
room and his pupils rejoice ; he meets with his fellow 
teachers and his hearty grasp of the hand conveys 
volumes ; he is indispenable at institutes and associ- 
ations. In no calling is enthusiasm so necessary ; 
in none is it more charming. 

To correct the evils under which our noble profes- 
sion labors, honor it: go beyond the daily task of 
the schoolroom ; cultivate a feeling of interest in 
your fellow laborers ; study into its underlying princi- 
ples, and have pride and enthusiasm in knowing and 
employing them, and in seeing the beneficent effects 
that education produces in this sad world. 

i athe te 

THE University Mound College was burned April 4. 
It was a three-story and basement frame building, with about 
sixty students. The fire was kindled, it is supposed, 
by lately discharged Chinese employes. The building is 
a total loss and but few articles of furniture were saved. 
No lives were lost. One student was suffocated, but was 
rescued. ‘The institution was under the control of the 
Presbyterian denomination, and is a preparatory school for 
the University of California. The loss to the trustees is 
from $40,000 to $50,400. The teachers and pupils lose 
from $5,000 to $10,000 additional, Theinsurance is $25,000, 

Tue little girl who is trying to reckon up how much 
money she has spent, and how much she should have left, 
is evidently in difficulty. The “example” does not seem to 
“prove.” It is interesting to see that knowledge may save 
even children from anxiety and perplexity. 

; —_———_ -e 
THE PROPOSITION OF THE CATHOLICS. 

A LARGE number of papers have been opened by us that 
contain “marked” articles on this question. We see no 
attempt “to endanger the civil peace” init. They say 
that they have 30,000 children in their schools costing them 
about $200,000 annually. As this comes on a poor class of 
people, they desire aid. The Board of Education cannot 
help them by portioning out the public money, and the 
schools remain under their present management. As well 
might Professors Charlier and Farr ask for money to 
carry on their schools. Nor do the Catholics expect it. 
They have made a proposition which may. possibly be made 
practical, that puts their buildings and property under the 
entire control of the Board. At all events, it will be best to 
wait and see what the Special Committee report. One 
thing may be relied on, the Board of Education will do the 
just and fair thing. 








Tue publishers of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
have just added four pages of colored illustrations, repre- 
senting the arms of the States and Territories, the arms 
and flags of various nations, the naval flags of the United 
States, etc., thus adding another to the many useful and at- 





tractive features of this great work. 





AN eXamination for the cadetship in the Naval . Academy 
at Annapolis (in the gift of Hon. A. S. Hewitt) was , held at 
the College of the City of New York, last Saturday y. Presi- 
dent Webb, Commodore McCrea, and Rev. E. M.{cGlynn 
being examiners. The number of candidates was, ; 30, of 
which 22 only entered the lists. In a short time all br ; at three 
were set aside as not standing any chance: these three were=* 
John F. Luby, John P. Fawcett, and Frederick W. Styles. 
The committee selected Master Luby, he receiving 51 cred- 
its, and he will be appointed by Mr. Hewitt. 





--o- 


WE have received the first number of the Brooklyn Fournal 
of Education. It has good articles in it on educational 
matters, and also notes on science and art. It is nicely 
printed, and therefore looks inviting in a typographical poiat 
of view. There is apparently room for magazines like this ; 
it would seem that teachers would take the deepest interest 
in discussing the principles that underlie their labors. Were 
this the case, the Brooklyn Fousnal would be hailed with 
gladness. Whetherit is so or not, it deserves a welcome 
from every teacher. 





On the fifth of March, Mr. J. P. Wickersham, Superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Schools, reached his semi- 
centennial birthday. A number of his friends assembled at 
his office and presented him with an elegant gold watch, 
got up with all the modern improvemeuts. He was con- 
gratulated on the faithfulness with which he had performed 
his duties. We beg to add our congratulations. The 
whole country honor a man who has with dignity, with 
good judgment, with expanding foresight, administered the 
educational affairs of Pennsylvania. 


--- 


THE NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The Commissioners met April 7th. 

Present—Commissioners Neilson, Baker, Dowd, Farr, 
Fuller, Halsted, Herring, Jenkins, Klamroth, Man, Traud, 
Vermilye, Kelly, Matthewson, Seligman, Patterson, Town- 
send, and West. 

Absent—Lewis. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM TRUSTEES. 

A communication was was received from the Trustees of 
the Thirteenth Ward asking for a Colored School. To. 
Committee on Colored Schools. ' 

From the Trustees of the Eighteenth Ward explaining the 
early closing of schools on St. Patrick’s Day. On file. 

From Trustees of Ninth Ward for additional lot of ground 
next to G. S. No. 3. To Sites. 

From Trustees of the Twelfth Ward asking for $10,400 to 
pay for furniture for new school-house in One Hundred and 
Twenty-eighth street. To Finance. 

From Trustees of the Seventeenth Ward asking for $10,- 
goo for furniture, and $5,500 for heating apparatus. To 
Finance. 

From Trustees of the Sixth Ward, asking authority to re- 
hire the branch building attached to Ward School No. 23. 
To Buildings. 

From same, asking that the elevators in the Ward 
schools No. 23 and 24 be put in order. To Buildings. 

From Trustees of the Eleventh Ward, to hire premises 
194 and 196 Seventh street, at a rent of $2,500. To 
Buildings. 

From Trustees of the Nineteenth Ward, asking authority 
to erect a G. S. in East 75th street. To Buildings. 

From Trustees of the Twenty-second Ward, asking 
authority to rehire building in 52d street, ata rent of $1,800. 
To Buildings. 

From Trustees of the Twenty-third Ward, withdrawing 
the application for hiring premises on 146th street, and sub- 
stitute the building on 142d street, at a rent of $600. Also 
asking for an appropriation of $250, to furnish three class- 
rooms in G. S. No. 60. To Buildings. 

From Trustees of the Seventeenth Ward applying for a 
new piano for M. D. of “G. S. No. 13. To School -Furni- 
ture. 

From the same, to repair the desks, settees, etc., in the 
schools of the ward. To School Furniture 

From the Trustees of the Twenty-third Ward, asking for 
$150 for desks {or principal of P. D., G.. S. No. 61, also one 
for principal of G. S. No. 60, To Furniture. 

From Trustees of the Eleventh Ward, to pay Miss Pit- 
hick $81.55 , also Miss E.~P. Richards, $11.67, and Miss 
E. F, Adams $9, deducted for absence. To Teachers. 

From Trustees of the Twelfth Ward, asking to have Miss 
Agnes Milne paid balance of salary, $30. To Teachers. 

From Trustees of the Eighteenth Ward, asking that Miss 
Hatch be paid her salary. To Teachers. 

From the Trustees of the Eighteenth Ward relative to 
the salary of Miss Ellen Hoyt, G. S. No. 50, requesting its 
payment. To Teachers. 

From the Trustees of the Nineteenth Ward, asking that 
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the salary MissL. M. Johnson be increased to $2,006. To 
Teachers. 

From Trustees of the Twenty-second Ward, asking au- 
thority to rehire building in Fifty-second street, used by 
P.D. No, 41. To Buildings. 

From Trustees of the Twelfth Ward, asking that Mr. G. 
Miller, Principal of G. S. No. 52, be transferred to G. S. No. 
54, without change of salary. To Teachers, 

From Trustees of the Fifth Ward, withdrawing the nomi- 
nation of Miss Louise Higgins as Principal of P. D. No. 
44, and submitting the name of Miss Maggie Byrne. 
To Teachers. 

From Trustees of the 1st, 4th, 5th, oth, roth, 12th, 13th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 20th, 21st, 22d, and 23d Wards, to ex- 
cuse absence of teachers. To Teachers. 

From Trustees of the Eighteenth Ward, asking for an 
assistant teacher in P. D.G. S. 40. To teachers. 

From Trustees of the Twenty-fourth Ward, asking per- 
mission to advertise for heating apparatus. To Warming 
and Ventilation. 

From same, to complete building at Fordham. To 
Buildings. 

From same, for furniture for building at Fordham. To 
Furniture. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMITTEES. 


From the City Superintendent reporting a violation of 
the by-laws respecting corporal punishment. To By-Laws. 

From Superintendent of Treasury stating that 615 cases 
had been investigated. One pupil had been placed in the 
Juvenile Asylum, and two committed to the Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, these last being the first cases occur- 
ring under the Compulsory Law. 

From Board of Estimate and Apportionment, To Fi- 
nance. 

From citizens of the Twenty-fourth Ward remonstrating 
against closing the school at William’s Bridge. To By-Laws. 

From Juvenile Guardian Society asking that truants be 
assigned to their school. To By-Laws. 

From Harrison, Bradford & Co. as to steel pens. To 
Supplies. 

From Adam Weber tendering his resignation as Trustee. 
To Trustees. 

From Miss L. Higgins relative to her nomination for 
Principal of P. D., G. S. No. 44. 

From Miss J. Stewart relative to a nomination for Princi- 
pal of P. D., G. S. No. 44. 

From W. B. Mott relative to painting, &c., in the Sixth 
Ward. To Buildings. 

From Board of Health relative to sanitary condition of 
G.S. No.9. Put on file. 

A communication was received from the boys of G. S. 
35, requesting permission to obtain a suitable hall to hold 
their annual reception in ; this was concurred in by Prin- 
cipal Forbes and Inspector McAgnew. 

Commissioner Halsted moved the petition be granted. 

Commissioner Farr moved an amendment, providing it 
cost the pupils nothing. 

Commissioner West moved another amendment, provid- 
ing it cost the Board nothing. 

Commissioner Matthewson thought if the boys wanted 
to spend ten dollars for hiring rooms, that was their look 
out; they should be permitted to do so. 

Commissioner Farr said that he objected to any expense 
to the children, because some with generous hearts would 
not be able to contribute anything. He was informed that 
it cost this school $1,000 last year. 

Commissioner Herring said that the permission to obtain 
a room should carry with it the privileges that others would 
have in obtaining a room. The trustees and teachers are 
the best judges of what is needed in the case. 

Commissioner Man agreed with the last speaker. 

Commissioner Jenkins said he approved of leaving it 
with the trustees. He stated that it did not cost $300 last 
year,.which was not much for so large a school. 

Commissioner Townsend said he did not see how it was 
to be done unless the boys were permitted to run it. Scme 
one has got to pay money. 

Commissioner West's amendment, that the Board be at 
no expense, was adopted. 

Commissioner Farr's amendment was lost, and thus the 
petition was granted. 

From Myer Stern, asking for the apportionment of school 
money for Hebrew Orphan Asylum. To Finance. 

From John Stephenson, resigning-his position as Trustee. 
To Trustees. 

The Committee on Teachers recommended the appoint- 
ment of Miss Mary J. Dowling, as Principal of P. D., G. S. 
44. Adopted. 

The same Committee recommended the appointment of 
J. G. McNary as Principal of G.S. No.1. Adopted. 

The Committee on By-Laws recommended the appoint- 
ment of Theo, Reeves as Agent of Truancy, Adopted. 


The Committee on Trustees nominated John Ham and 
Samuel B. Vaudusen be appointed Trustees ; the former 
for the Fifth Ward, the latter for the 21st Ward. Adopted. 

From Committee on Teachers, recommending to pay 
salary to James Keiley, pending his appeal. Adopted. 

From Committee on Course of Study, declining Mr. H. 
C. Jarrett’s proposition. Adopted. 

From Committee on School Furniture against purchasing 
carpet tor platform of G. D. G. S. 33. Adopted. 

From Committee on School Furniture, recommending 
the purchase of three new pianos for schools in Twelfth 
Ward. To Finance. 

From Committee on Colored Schools, recommending the 
discontinuance of Colored School No. 6. Adopted. 

From Committee on Evening Schools relative to paying 
teachers for services, Messrs. Doyle, McHugh andCavanagh. 
Adopted. 

From same, adverse to paying F. J. Coleman for services. 
Adopted. 

From Committee on Warming and Ventilation, author- 
izing Trustees of the Nineteenth Ward to advertise for pro- 
posals for new heating apparatus in G. S. 18. Adopted. 

From Committee on Buildings, adverse to erecting a new 
building for G.S. 37. Adopted. 

From the same, authorizing Trustees of the Twenty-fourth 
Ward to rehire premises occupied by P. 8. 48. Adopted. 

From same, adverse to rehiring premises 15 and 17 
Third street, for three years. Adopted. 

From Committee on Buildings abolishing the office of In- 
spector of Buildings. Adopted. 

From the Finance Committee appropriating $126 for book 
closets for P. S. No. 33. Adopted. 

From same appropriating $187 for an awning for Ship St. 
St. Marys, Adopted. 

From same relative to a claim of Josiah Jex relative to 
rent of premises corner of Broadway and Forty-second 
Street, offering $875 to settle. Adopted. 

From same appropriating $225 for Normal College diplo- 
mas. Adopted. 

From the same appropriating $6,000 for a lot on East 
Seventy-fifth street. Adopted. 

From the same declining to pay the bills of Trustees of 
the Seventh Ward for postage, &c. Adopted. 

From the same appropriating $730 to repair G. S. No. 15, 
damaged by fire. 

Commissioner Herring introduced a resolution to procure 
a copy of the Revised Statutes for the use of the Board. 
Commissioner Beardslee moved to add the Session Laws, 
which was agreed to. It then passed. Adjourned. 


THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


Tue closing exercises of the Evening High School took 
place at Steinway Hall, on Tuesday evening last. The 
school, under the the efficient management of Mr. J. S. 
Babcock, has achieved a marked usefulness and success. 
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Ex-SENATOR HAMLIN has achieved more notoriety by 
smuggling in a change in the postal law than by any other 
act of his life. Two-cent Hamlin ! 

it etc ema A! a Se ea 

ScriBNer’s New Book Srore.—The new, elegant, and 
capacious rooms of the Messrs. Scribner, at Nos. 743-5 
Broadway, are worthy of a visit by every lover of books. 
The whole of the first floor is devoted to the exhibition of 
their miscellaneous, imported and educational publica- 
tions ; the basement, too, is full of books. The second 
floor is devoted to their two magazines— Scribner's and Sz. 
Nicholas ; here Dr. Holland and Messrs. Dodge have their 
editorial rooms. In walking between the elegant cases, the 
wish came strongly up that Mr. Charles Scribner, the hon- 
orable founder, could have lived to see the harvest which 
his labor and ability has brought forth. 





Evans, Peake & Co. have a large stock of imported goods 
at 380 Broadway, and are offering them at favorable terms. 

Their importations of Alpacas, Mohairs and Brillian- 
tines are of the very finest description, the beauty of finish 
being fully equal to that of the best silk, while for durability 
they are far preferable. 





-- 
BROOKLYN. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. I5, 

Tuts school is situated at the corner of Third avenue and 
State street. The building is large, and with the exception 
of the first floor, the rooms are light and commodious. Es- 
pecial attention seems to be paid to ventilation, every room 
had one or more windows open, and the atmosphere had 


none of the close unwholesome smell so frequently observa- 
‘ble in school-rooms. The principal, Mr. S. G. Taylor, is 


a teacher of long experience, possessing a refined character 





and a taste for things beautiful and pleasant in the school- 





room. He believes in prompt obedience, and that the best 
government is self-government. Hence his efforts are to 
induce his pupils to understand that his rules are devised 
for their be nefit and protection exclusively. There is quite 
apparent here among the scholars a cheerful industry, a 
feeling of confidence as though within the walls of their 
own homes. There are under Mr. Taylor's supervision 
2,000 pupils; thirty-eight teachers are employed, and if these 
are to be judged by the demeanor of their pupils, they cer- 
tainly are admirably fitted for their work. We visited the 
two highest classes, and found them pursuing algebra, 
geometry, chemistry, &c. Mr. Taylor (and we suppose this 
is true of the other principals) supplies his own apparatus. 
This is a singular state of things, that the city of Brooklyn 
should put the cost of maintaining a High School (in part at 
least,) and all the ambition and pluck of managing one half 
of such an institution on the principals of its publi¢ schools. 
In these classesthe girls are four times as many as the boys. 
A desk or two of girls, then one of boys, &ce wThis, Mr. 
Taylor says, gives perfect satisfaction; no objections are 
made by parents, and the behavior of each sex is marked 
with propriety. 


-- - 
NEWARK, N. J. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Education the resig- 
nations of Miss Minnie B. Churchill, assistant in the High 
School ; Mrs. Hattie Van Winkle, vice-principal in Webster 
street Grammar School ; Mrs. Carrie D. Powers, assistant in 
Spruce street Primary School ; and Miss Alida Van Wyck, 
assistant in South Market street Primary School, were ac- 
cepted. 

Miss Laura P. Hill was promoted to the place vacated by 
Miss Churchill ; Miss Jane M. Courter was transferred 
from the South Market street Grammar School to the 
Webster street school in place of Mrs. Van Winkle; Miss 
Lizzie Leffingwell, was appointed assistant in South Market 
street Primary School, and Miss Jennie Morris assistant in 
Spruce street Primary School in place of Mrs. Powers. 

Miss Lena A. Bosworth, of the High School,and Mary E. 
Bonsell, of South Tenth street Primary School, have leave 
of absence on account of ill-health, and Miss Jane L. Wel- 
don was appointed assistant in South Tenth street school 
during Miss Bonsell’s absence. 

It was deemed inexpedient to establish a daily Normal 
School. The above appointment of Miss Hill gives great 
satisfaction as she isa teacher of marked ability. 

Tue third annual meeting of the Warren County, N. J., 
Institute was held last week at Rahway. 

The Institute opened on Feb. 30th, and continued four 
days. A most excellent programme of work was carried 
out. Prof. Charles Davies, of New York, gave three lectures 
on Mathematics. Samuel Lockwood, of Monmouth County 
lectured twice. Hon. B. G. Northrop, of New Haven 
Conn., delivered two lectures, one entitled “* The New Era 
in Europe, and its lesson to us,” was especially interesting 
N. A. Calkins. of New York, presented many useful points 
in elementary instruction. Prof. W. D. Heyer, of Elizabeth, 
talked upon Natural History, and used crayon like a second 
Agassiz. Prof. Lewis M. Johnson, Principal of the State 
Normal School, treated composition, and E. A. Apgar, 
Botany and Map Drawing. 

Sup’t. Anderson, of Rahway, presented the claims of 
Physiology and Hygiene, and Prof. Watson, of Elizabeth, 
Elocution. The complete success of the Institute was due 
to the wise selection by the State Superintendent Apgar, of 
men fully competent to perform the parts assigned to them, 
and to County Superintendent N. W. Pease, in the skillful 
management of the Institute. Several of the leading 
teacher's present speak of it as the best County Institute 
they ever attended. It was held in the New Opera House, 
and was well attended by the citizens. W. B. D. 

-_- - -- —_ 

THREE young men were walking along, one belonged to 
the (river in South America) race, another to the (mountains 
in Europe) race, and the third to (a peninsula in Asia) race. 
They all spoke the language of (large islands in the Atlan- 
tic oeean). They met two of their companions whose names 
were (a river in Russia) and (a large city in Texas). The 
river in Russia said “let's stop in (the capital of Missis- 
sippi) restaurant and get some lunch.” One ot them that 
belonged to (the peninsnia in Asia) race bade them “ good 
bye,” saying (two cities in North Carolina) were at his 
house. The waiter, who was very obliging, brought them 
some (city in Peru) beans, and some (lake ir. Utah,) beside 
the things they had ordered. The city in Texas said, “come 
with me while I buy a hat; they all went with him to a 
store which happened to be their friend's (a city in Ken. 
tucky), and he chose a (isthmus between Central America 
and South America). As they were returning home a mes- 
seu ver came up to them and said that the river in Asia's 
wife (a Southern State), was very ill, and his fnends left 
him, telling him to have (a cape on the coast of Africa). 
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SPECIAL PREMIUM. 


As many of the teachers have expressed a 
desire to obtain the Abbott Microscope, we 
will give to every one who sends $2.75 to this 
office (not to an agent) a copy of the JouRNAL 
for one year, also either the “Gem” or 
“Pocket” Microscope the price of each is 
$1.50. These instruments are probably the 
best of any of their kind in the market. 





INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT. 
The Abbott Pocket Microscope. 


The time is coming when every lover 
of art or science, every student, oraz 
business man, and every household wi 
want such a mi Pp purch 
of goods, for instance, will uire it to 
enable him to examine the texture of 
It examines, in focus, whole 
insects, , &c., alive or dead, in a 
cage, thereby avoiding the barbarous 
custom of torture, or killing. The grain 
merchant and farmer can examine the 
qualities and properties of the wheat 

u “ berry, and of flour. It is the most per- 
fect instrument inven’ for examini seeds, flowers, 
minerals, engravings, bank notes, &c. — chemist and 
the naturalist, the miner, the physician, the teacher, 
student, merchant, 1 = - pre —_ make 
it a constant companion. t will greatly serve the purposes 
of utility and enjoyment in almost all situations fi life. 

Price, $1.50. ‘Radress New York School Journal, 89 
Liberty st., N.¥., who will send post patd on receipt of price. 

Also, The Gem Microscope, 
which ifies about 100 diame- 
ters, or 10, times the area, shows 
animalules in stagnant water, blood 
or milk globules, even better than 
microscopes of many times its cost. 
It leads young minds to investigate 
the mysteries and beauties 
of minute creation. 


instrument will be sent oe 
te the ““Pocxrr’’ and the “ ” 
will be sent to one address for $2.25. 














METALINE. 


(Our attention has been called by one of our 
subscribers in the city (for which we return 
thanks), to an article on plumbago, which ap- 
peared some weeks since in the JOURNAL, to 
the discovery and importance of meta. 
line). It was applied to the engine of E. 8. 
Higgins & Co. Before trying metaline, they 
hai tried almost everything else, viz., tallow, 
black lead, sulphur, etc.; but the work was’so 
severe that it was found impossible to run the 
engine without heating the slides so hot that 
they were obliged to throw water upon them 
to reduce the excessive heat. They have used 
a barrel of tallow per week. Since the ap- 

lication of metaline, the slides have run cool, 
fave given no trouble, and have been in every 
way satisfactory. 

It is a solid substance with which all kinds 
of machinery can be run without lubricants. 
With it sewing-machines need no oiling, 
wagons need no greasing, and steam-engines 
can be ranin aj parlor without noise and 
without the dirty smell of oil. In one of our 
public schools a Wheeler and Wilson sewing- 
machine has been run for the past four or five 
months, has never been oiled or cleaned, has 
been constantly worked, and has been in- 
spected by hundreds of visitors, Wagons 
have been driven about our streets for months 
that have never been greased, and run easier 
than with the best axle-grease yet discovered. 
Engines and machinery of every description 
have been working for four or five years in 
scores of our first manufactories, needing no 
oil, care, or attention, never wearing, and 
seemingly as perfect as when first started. 
Very little publicity has been given to this 
marvelous invention, as the partiesc-ntrolling 
it desired to test it beyond all possible ques- 
tion before giving it to the public. 

In appearance Metaline looks like lead, or, 
rather, like the inside of a lead-pencil. It is 
made into small plugs, about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter and an inch or two long. 

These plugs are then cut into short pieces, 
and inserted in shallow holes bored in the sur- 
face of the parts of the machinery where, oil 
is ordinarily used. For small things, like 
cotton-spindles and parts of a sewing machine, 
the Metalline, in a powdered state, is pressed 
by means of steel molds into very minute 
holes bored in the bearing surface,as it is 
called, that is, the part where the friction 
occurs. When once ee the machinery 
never needs oiling, and the metalline needs no 
renewal. 

A locomotive on the Harlem Railroad has 
been running with it for the past two months. 
One of the German steamships used it on its 
last trip across the Atlantic. One of our large 
silk-mills and several cotton mills are applying 
it to their spindles. 


Pror. Simon Newcoms, who has been re- 
quested by the trustees of the Lick fund to 
make investigations concerning the cost of a 

t equatorial telescope for the California 
niversity, Jexpects to sail for Europe soon, 
and while there to visit the glass factories of 
Birmingham and Paris to find where he can 
get glass of the requisitequality for the lens de- 
signed to be larger than that in the great tele- 
scope at Washington. 








SPOR1ING, HUNTING, and TARGET 
BREECH LOADING RIFLES, also MILI- 


TARY RIFLES, 
uniform system of Breech Mechanism. Acknowledged 
ities, Sportsmen, and “ Orack Shots,” to be superior to 
world, as to , simplicity, 

Target Rifle was winner of near 
including the famous Internatio 






REMINGTON’S 





CARBINES, PISTOLS and SHOT GUNS, of 
by Military Author- 
all other Arms in the 
ese og manipulation and durability. 

the principal matches at “Oreedmoor,” 


The 


Match. (see official report in Army & Ni 
Journal Oct. 3, 1874,) Also Breech Toadbop ouwble Barrelied ima Pistols, 


Rifle. 
on Rifle shooting cdc. free to'any address. 
Military Rifles just out, $2 50 each. 


ARMORY; 


Tlion, N. Y. P.0. Box, 3994. 


Canes, Cartridges, ho. hc. Send for illustrated Catalogues c treatise 
“ Vernier” Gauges for sighting 


E. REMINCTON & SONS, 
Manufacturers, 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


By CHARLES NORDHOFYF, 


AUTHOR OF “THE COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED STATES,” “NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, OREGON, AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS,” “CALIFORNIA: 
FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, AND RESIDENCE,” ETC. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


“Tt should be in the hand of every American 
Boy and Girl.” 


The stand point from which Mr. Norpuor? explains our system of government, and the 
principles on which society is founded, he states in the following words in his preface to 
parents and teachers : 

“TI believe that free government is a political application of the Christian theory of life ; 
that at the base of the republican system lies the Golden Rule ; and that to be a good citizen 
of the United States one ought to be imbued with the spirit of Christianity, and to believe in 
and act upon the teachings of Jesus. He condemned self-seeking, covetousness, hypocracy, 
class-distinctions, envy, malice, undue and ignoble ambition ; and He inculcated self restraint 
repression of the lower and meaner passions, love to the neighbor, contentment, gentleness, 
regard for the rights and happiness of others, and respect for the law. It seems to me that 
the vices He condemned are those also which are dangerous to the perpetuity of republican 
government; and that the principles He inculcated may be properly used as tests of the 
merits of a political system or a public policy. In this spirit I have written, believing that 
thus ‘government of the people, by the people, and for the people,’ can be most clearly 
justified and explained.” 





As a volume of advice on the leading questions of; “Politics for Young Americans"’ is a book based 
contemporary ney addressed by a htful and | upon an excellent idea, which is admirably carried out 
conacientious father to a bright boy of sixteen or sev- | in its contents. We commend it to universal reading 
enteen, who had been already familiarized by the | and es ee ne oe 

household talk and news) apee reading with tical; It is a book that sh be in the hand of every 
nomenclature and the re 


ons and in some slight de- | American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff's 
gree the pastor? of existing ies, it may be ed by heart rd 
commended. would be difficult to find, inde 


might be learn y 2 word has its value. 
fer guide f - . : % Each enumerated section has its pith. It is a complete 
safer e for a young man getting read: “ cast his mica 
t."—The Notion, WY. 


system of political science, econo | and other, as ap- 
our American 8 


first ballo Swf to yp -ypem Y. Herald. 
Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work| The great essentials of the American system of politi- 
cal, economical, and life are conbwaned in this 


ie oe fc this naok, which — men i all 
es W glad see their le studying 
closely and understandingly.—N. Y. Pribune, 

It is a successful attempt to in 


work, and eo treated ae to meke not caly 0. peatabte, 
but an exceedingly instructive book, well adap 
explain at | to be useful to all classes.—N. ¥. Inde; . 

once intelligible and attractive to boys and girls all| It is a book that we should be glad to see supersede 
the leading principles of our government, of politics many of the works now in ure in our schools on the 
and ponnen! economy. * * * It would be an admirable | same subject. It is our political economy told in a 
treatise to be taught in all our public schools.— Chicago | simple, straightforward way.—American Christian Re- 
Advance. view, cinnati. 

The hook is a short and very clear account of the rea-| It is a brief but clear summary of the a of 
son of governments, the things which government can | g ment and political economy, expressed in lan- 
and ought to do, and the things which it can not do adapted to the comprehension 06 outh, without 
and ought not to attempt, and the principles which | being below the level of the adult mind.—<St. Louis 
ought to prevail in its treatment, by legislature or ad- | Democrat. 
ministration, of the things which properly come within, ,There is no narrowness, no bigotry in the book—no 
its province. It is thus a treatise of political ethics and | narrow ; and we do not see why it should 
of political economy, and an excellent one.—J. ¥. | not \be. introdu as a.text-book into schools and 
World. academies.— Chicago Tribune. 











Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any teacher or school 
officer on application. 








FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 


THE 


Novelty Printing Press 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes. 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 


BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Description of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 
Card Press $5.00, 





YOUNG AMERICA 
PRESS. 


This is not a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, dnd then 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 


A CATCH PENNY 

AFFAIR, 
Where to put money into the 
pockets of the inventor, at the 
expense of the public, buta genuine printing press 
from the hands of a praeticul press builder, alike adapt 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the gener 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. |i 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro- 
prietor and manufacturer, 


JOSEPH WATSON, 







73 Cornhill street, Boston; or 53 Murray st., New York 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
ForJob Printers & Amateurs. Pric 
Wards. terd Oe-tereee a 

is. . tor our ° 
did new of Pres. 






es, Cuts, &c., Just out, with com- 
plete itastsaton i 


ma for be- 
Washington Sts Boston: 
Printing Office complete for $5 





BOYNTON’S 


Gas-Tight Furnaces, 


For Hard or Soft Coal or Wood. liy 
Adapted for Heating = 


Dwellings, Churches, Schools, & 


More Powerful, Durable, Economical and Freer {rot 
Gas than any other Furnaces in the market. 


“OUR FAVORITE” E£levated-Over 
Range. with Hot Closet, and 

“Cabinet Portable Range,” with Hot Clos 
the Best Ranges for family use. 





Cooking & Heating Stoves, 
HOTEL RANGES, &c., IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Send for Circulars. Pee. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & OO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water Street, New Yurk 


Western Agents: BLISS & WALLS, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


82 Lake Street, Chicago. 
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AND EDUCAT 


TONAL NEWS. 








GENUINE 


SILICATE 
Liquid Black Diamond 


WALL ee 








Adamantine Hardness, Exqiusite 
Marking Finish, Enduring 
Black, Fine and Smooth, 
Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 





A SUITABLE 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boards ot Education 
do well with it. 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and 


BRUSH, 75 CENTS. 


rsons with common ekill can make a perfect black- 
upon any smooth surface, which will be free 
from streaks, and give a solid, fine atone surface. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
191 Fulton, cor. Church Sts., N. Y, 





LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of ‘of Union Univer- 

sity, For information address Dr. J. V. Lansing, 
Albany, N. ¥. 

ROWNE’S BUSINESS COLLEWE, \- ont Academy 

of English Branches, 293 and 295 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. Established 20 years. Private Lessons in 
all Branches. Ladies Department separate. Practical 
Business ent. Students prepared for the 
Counting House, &c. Practical Surveying, &e. 











LVIL ENGINBERING SCHOOL, of Union College. 
/ Th course. eg Practice. Address Prof 
C. Staley, Schenectady, N. Y. 





\OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Destestens. N. 4. 
For catalogues, 1 address Rev. J.H. Brakely, Ph. D 


-TUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
bey paration given for an 
Polytechnic Sc! onl, or for West Point. ‘Auely to A. B. 
WATKINS, Ph. D., Adams, N. Y. 


rEALDS’ " HYGEIAN | HOME, WILMINGTON, 
Del., for the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids. 
Healthful location, delightful summers, mild, short win- 
ters, Steam Heat, thorough Ventilation, Hygienic Diet, 
Water and Sun Baths, “ Swedish movements,” “Health 
Lift,” skilled and experienced physcians. For circular 
send stamp to PUSEY HEALD, M.D., or MARY H. 
HEALD, M.D. 
by INSTITUTE AND TURKISH BATH, 


of Loyel and Wall streets, ite Pas- 
Atlanta, Ga. For Chronic Dlecases x such 





Location as healthy as any othe. and the 
only Institution of the kind in The South. Very desir- 
able winter sosers for Northerners. Address in full, 
JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M. D. 





ADIES’ AND Ln agg TOUR OF EUROPE under 
favorable auspices. Addrese for particulars, Mrs. 
Cook, P. O. Box , New York City. 





ASSACHUSBTTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
W. 8S. Clark, President, Amherst, Mass. Send for 
e. 





BENEDICT’S BOARDING & DAY 
= * SCHOOL, No. 7 East 42d St. Vall Term eom- 
For full particulars send for Civeular. 
EW YORK BOMREATEIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
cor. Ss St. and Third Ave. Session be; - 4 — 

5, baa aes 1. For announcement nts and 
ress J.W.Dowling, M. v., Dean, 568 Fifth, ine. 














EW YORK SCHOOL OF. PHONOGRAPHY, 33 
Park Row. Eliza B. Burne, inci 

thoroughly fir) Teacher's course of lessons in 

Phonetics and Elementary Phonog: aphy, $5.00. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in LE and closes in May. Ad- 
dress Prof. J. A. Bento: ree 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 62 Bowery’ 
cor. Canal St. Branch 1,375 Broadway. Insteuc” 
tions every day and evening. 








ay ~ + BUSINESS COLLEGE, No, 808 Bmoad- 
Individual instruction. S dente ean enter at 
any time. Call or send for cireular. 5.8. Packard & Co. 


ROFESSOR LOOMIS" Ss SECOND SELECT EURO 
PEAN PARTY. Round Trip Ticke fag | 
every necessary expense for the — tour 
round to New York Switzerland, qa, 
Passage ; = 
the tour; Hotel Expenses ; Trans Luggage ; 
ee end Aes ssion YAW - Personal 
unds eekly Home Telegram ; Sand B it Special 
curs From June 25 to September " + 
Laravetre C, Loomis, Washington, D.C. 


Qw ARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both seaes, under 
the eare of Friends. For catalogues peo ats the 
President, Bawerd H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 


HE ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 

City of New York holds two sessions of four months 
each annually, commencing in October and February. 
It publishes THE MEDICAL ECLECTIC, devoted to re- 
form, medicine, general science, and literature ; 48 pages ; 
$1.50a year. Specimen copies will be furnished to all 
applicants. Address ROBERT 8. NEWTON, M. D , and 
ALEXANER WILDER, M. D., Editors, 137 West 47th 
st., New York city. 


W Tuas COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 


Every facility for thorough College education. 
given annually to aid indigent students. 
Next Ne remedy yA mm gm tor 5 and 6. 
For catalogues or tional in ww Tt a) to the 
President, P. DHOURNE 
Williamstown, Mase., March, 10% 








ERSONS answering any advertwements in this 
Poccicel, wil planes diate’ thas a iE 
ovnmaL. This will 
be esteemed a favor both by advertieers and the Pub 
lishers of the JourmnaL. 


rTHoMPson’s BUSIN ESS COLLEGE, Ne. 90 Fourth 
Ave. Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for 
operators. 


RS. J.T. BENEDICT’S Boarding and Day School 
Fn ty Ladies and Children is located at No. 7 


-second street. The Fall Term commen 
or full particulars send for a circular. 


TTT 
New York Conservatory of Music 
No. 5 East 14th Street, near Sth AVENUE, 
Next Door to DeLuonico's. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court Street, near Stars. 








Det 1. 











Instruction Day from 8 a.m. to 9 p.u, in all 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Rermony 
and Composition, es Drawing and Painting, 


and Fore’ Lan 
Purirs, $10.00 per Quarter. 
15.00 -“ 


Terms —CLasses of 
rey rr ° 
New Casszs are yon I Daly. 
SrrictLy Privats Lessons, 00 per Quarter. 
THE QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance. Svs- 
SCRIPTION Books open Day and Evsntmme. Tus Con- 
SERVATORY REMAINS Open the entire year. 
Max MaRerzex, Epwarp MoLLENHAUER, ANTOINE 
Gro, W. Monean, W.F. Mizis, Avevst 


other Institutions which imitate its name, evidently 
with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 


ARNOLD, Sic. E. Manzo, A. STEINHAUS, W. M. Brooxa, popular every season are, ‘‘ Esther, The 

Mark Haram, Orro Kupsat, Sie, A. Macrx. Al a en, Ps [50 cts.) “Daniel,” (50cts.) ** Bee. 

ther, Forty-one eminent Artists and Professors give | hazzar’s _* i 4 cts.) “ Flower Queen," 75 cte.) 

their personal attention to the different branches at the | “ Picnic,” [$1.] ** Hay makers,’ ($1 }. ‘Culprit Fay,’ 
N. ¥. Conservatory $1. "Musical Enthasiast,” [50 cts. “Winter Even- 
“I B.—The N. Y.< CONSERVATORY is the only chartered rtainment,"’ [$1.} ‘May be given with or with 

Coneervatory of es in the State, ey no braneh | eut costumes. 

except in Brooklyn, and being entirely distinct from —_— 


» FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 


ONGS FOR OUR DARLINGS. 

‘*T can assure primary school teachers that a greater 
number of beautifal hymns to ‘speak’ cam be found in 
this book than in any other with which I am acquainted. 
If I were teaching a primary schoo! I should make much 
use of it.” 

B. F. Twexp, Supt. Schools, Charlestown. 
Sample copies sent to Teachers, post paid, on receipt of 
50 cents. 8. W. TILTON & CO., 
173 Washington Street, Boston. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 





Graded Singers 


FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS. 


Qe 
By BR. BLACKMAN, anv E. E. WHITTEMORE 





The authors of this series are the teachers of music in 
the lub ic Schools of Chicago, which stand in the front 
rank in musical progress. Their ready reading, cvrrect 
quality of tone and tasteful singing are due to the grad- 
ed system of Messrs. Blackman & Whittemore, embod- 
ied in the series of 


GRADED SINGERS. 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, and 
the music teacher will find them admirabie for his work 
From the six- id to the graduate of the High or 

Nermal some one of these books is adapted to 
every one who is in the provess of en education 
_ no one can be educated nowadays without the abili- 
y to read music. 

x - 1 ws inten‘ed to commence the study ef singing in 
the Phimary Department. In the ped. it 
the 


) on agpmeeny 7 through the lower four grades, 

ing about years of time. Price, 25 cents ; rs ge20 
per dozen. 

P xo. 2s 


in itself, and is adapted to Inter- 

— and ict Schools, whether graded or not. 
Also adapted to Female Seminaries, etc. 

No. 3—Being @ beautiful collection of music, arranged 

in three is also adapted to the wants of Female 

No. 4—Is a useful convection and chorus book, con- 


taining glees amd choruses from the best authors ; also, 
exercises and solfeggios for class work. 


Prices, Retail. Per Dos. 
Graded Singers, No. 1 - * $ % $2 40 
“ Se: « 60 48) 

Ss + - 1 720 

bed a@- = 1 00 9 60 


Specimen copy mailed upon receipt of retail price. 
Published by 


John Church & Co., 
CINCINNATI, | o 


Music Books fo for the People. 


FATHER KEMP'S OLD FOLK’S CON- 
CERT TUNES. (40 Cts.) 


OONTINENTAL HARMONY. 681.60. 


Ye Olde Folkes Note Books are printed at our § Sheoes, 
from whence we send them, Poste-Payed, on ye receipt 
of ye retaile price. Old and Yunge love ye Ancient 
tunes. 


POPULAR OANTATAS. 





Paine’s Business College 
Bemeved to 1,275 Broadway, 
Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 


Paine’s down-fown 623 Bowery, . Cana 
(Ratablished 1849.) aescietlions Sosvanntinn A 
tic, Qrpammar, Spelling, Twen. 
ty-four Writing Lessons, $2.50. | adies as Boos 


keepers and Cashiers. in-truction! every day and ever” 
uy. 





No. 805 Broadway, corner of 11th st,; individual in 


year with equal advantage. Call or send for circular. 
8. 8. PACKARD & CO 





THOMPSON S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
20 Fourth avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 


Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for Operators. 





the 6 for 50cts. FARRELL & Co., 
89 Liberty St, N. Y. 








EW YORK SOMRERT OTORY OF MUSI€, No. 

5 East 14th S., near Fifth Ave. Brooklyn Branch, 
102 to 108 Court Street. Open daily from 9 x M. to 8 
P.M. Private and elass instraction. 


2c. 


|PER DAY 





PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


struction; students can enter at any time during the 


Bookkeeping, Writing, Arithmetic, Reading, Freneh 
and German. Ladies’ Department, Day and Evening. 


HOW STAMMERING, NEURALGIA, | F.,., ett? 
> SIGE | CORNS, | ASTHMA. | Rnted, Peper, su rer Binding. Frice'| 
{0 HEADACHE, & RHEUMATISM | Mailed syrsieit prs, outoners, Womace 


«Send 20cts., for each Recut, or 


HAWKINS’ LIBRARY- 
186 Atlantic Ave., 
BROOKLYN. 


Winner's Band of Four, $i 00 
Musica! Garland, Violin Piano acc ‘t. 280 
Musical Flowers, Flate, Piano ecc't, - 250 
Violin Amusements. . 18 
Flute Boguet, - ° . - - 1 30 


Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent, post- 
paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSOXN 4 Co., 
Boston. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 


Mgheestn "We rage, Pout Edited b 
W. Praiee and Ren 


vival Meeting wine'ehe’ sien rite 
a, CO ng t ending ‘avo 

«e with meny mapetnng the ones. The most 

of ‘Devotional Hymns avd 

Music ever issued. It contains 1% handsome 

Price paper 25 cts., $230 per 100. Boards 30 cts., 

“benaree. Cloth, flexible, 85 cts., $30 Fey 
at retail prices. Publishers, HOA C 

WATERS “SONS » 481 Broadway, New oe 


SONGS iGRACEL 4 
W. Fo SWEATS ands. J. VAIL, 


CHAS. H. DITSON & Co , 
711 B’dway, New York. 








P. O. Bow 8567. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


of every description, for sale by 
WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


749 BROADWAY, 5. ¥, 





A GREAT. OFFER! 





PIANOS, 


SOHMER & CO., 








PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. EXOBL ALS 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 





148 Bast Fourteenth otro’. s Y.~. 


RL reine EY & pone 
NS & first-class 
makers, including WAT fea extremely 
low pisces fer cash, or part cash and balince in 
small monthly payments. The same (0 let 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 
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Special ‘“‘Safe’’ Offer 
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CHAMBERS’ 
Sterling Pianos 


Guarantee AD} Pianos sent for approval 


i and satisfaction assured. 
W rte Lo us before you buy 


For information, Circulars and Price List. Money 
saved by our Special Safe Offer. Address direct 


CHAMBERS’ PIANO FACTORY, 
No. 306 Fourth _ Avenue, New-York. 


SUI GENERIS. 
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Kdudational News. 


ILLINOIS. 





WE heid, last Saturday, at Summerfield, a most in terest- 
ing and profitable session of our local institute at Lebanon. 
The following papers were read: “ Professional Protests,” 
Miss Kate Parker; “ Kirkham’s Grammar,” Rev. Royce ; 
“Kindergarten,” translation from the German, Prof, 
Schneider. The foregoing persons are teachers in Lebanon 
public schools. Prof. E. E. Edmonds, of McKendru Col- 
lege, read and interesting and instructive paper on Methods 
of Teaching the Natural Sciences in the Common Schools ; 
Prof. J. C. Scott read one on the Past, Present and Future 
of Teaching, which was excellent. My paper was upon the 
Itinerant Phase of Teaching, or How to Join the Guild. An 
interesting address was made by Prof. Hammond, County4 
Superintendent Andrian County, Mo., and Principal of 
Boys” High School, Mexico, Mo.; om the Utility of the Dis- 
ciplinary, or Common Branches of Study. I attended on 
Saturday, 20th inst., an interesting session of the City 
Teacher's Institute, at Belleville, county seat of St. Clair 
County, Ill. Thirty-seven teachers were present. The 
subject of text book teaching of Grammar was vigorously 
discussed pro. and con, by Prof. Edward, of Lebanon ; Slade» 
principal Belleville school ; Raab, Belleville superintendent, 
myself and others. The majority favored a series of language 
lessons, or rather language discipline. A wholesome rule 
makes the attendance of their teachers compulsory, by de- 
priving them of a day’s pay for absence. Their sessions are 
on Saturday, A. M., from 10 to 12, once a month. 

Ropert A. Tyson. 


MARYLAND. 


THE first County Institute of the year was held at Port De- 
posite. It wasagreatsuccess. More than ninety per cent, 
of the teachers were present at every session ; and the citi- 
zens showed their interest and appreciation also. The gen- 
erous hospitality of the ladies will long be remembered. 
All the members of the County School Board were present 
from the beginning to the end of the Institute, without the 
loss of an hour. In addition to the usual programme of ex- 
ercises, there was a very interesting lecture by Rev. Dr. Nel- 
son, of St. John’s College ; also an evening’s “ readings,” by 
Mr. McCully, of Philadelphia, and two instructive lectures 
on the physical geography of Maryland, by Prof. George L. 
Smith, of the State Normal School. 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE. 


ALPHA.—Whoever you are, accept my thanks for your 
article on Dr. Anthon. [also believe in drill and discipline, 
but not in the rod, unless in extreme cases, which ought to 
be carefully and prudently studied. Where I was brought 
up, in Neuchatel, Switzerland, where Agassiz and Guyot 
were my professors, no teacher was ever allowed to touch 
a pupil. I remember to have been punished physically but 
once by my father. But then were we not taught to obey! 
Were we not treated as boys till we were twenty-one or more? 
Were we no? ‘rilled like the centurian’s servant: go, come, 
do this or that ? 

Now, the trouble of teachers is not with the boys, but with 
their parents. It is a perpetual battle with them. They 
are rich, they can move freely, and they allow their children 
to grow a fa grace de Dieu. 

A few facts out of my daily experience : 

April 1. Pupil A. comes to. school at 94, brings an ex- 
cuse ; he overslept himself, was not waked up, he had been 
allowed to visit a ‘friend on previous evening, remained 
with them till 10}, returned home and went to bed at 11 
o'clock. 

Pupils B. and C. are absent from school April 1st and 2d. 
They are poor, very poor pupils, and have received from 
their parents two days of extra vacation because they have 
promised to do better in future. They return to school on 
Monday, April sth, and, of course, have no lessons pre- 
pared. 

Pupil D., April 1st, arrives at 9} o’clock, brings an excuse, 
went to the opera on previous evening, could not get up; 
of course most of his lessons are missed. 

And I could go on every day and recite three to five simi- 
lar cases. 

To be just, it must be said that those good parents repre- 
sent about one-third of the whole. The saddest part of it 
is that nearly all of them are natives, dona fide blue blood 
Americans. Foreigners, Germans especially, bring up their 
children as they ought to be brought up. Must we wonder 
if they take the lead ? 

Now, Mr. Alpha, I have given you a bone for a new article, 
put flesh around it. Of course leave me in prudent dark. 
ness. Yours truly, Eig CHARLIER. 








Joun Hopkins’ UNiveRsiTy.—President Gilman, of the 





University of California, has accepted the presidency, and 


will enter on his duties in the fall. The question is “ What 
will he do with it?’ The newspapers have taken up the 
subject, and if there is safety in a multitude of counselors, 
President Gilman's safety is assured. Three different plans 
have been suggested, and each has its advocates. 1st. That 
a college should be established which shall be to Maryland 
and the nation what Harvard is to Massachusetts and the 
North, or what the University of Virginia is to Virginia and 
the South. 2d. That a university should be founded whose 
course shall degin where the ordinary college curriculum ends, 
3d. That the general scheme of the new university should 
embrace both of the preceding plans. The indications are 
that the trustees incline towards the second plan; but 
“there’s a destiny that shapes our ends, rough hew them as 
we may.” A university, like a poet, “ ascitur, non fit.” 
That is to say, it cannot be made exactly to order. 


In Bollinger.Co., Missouri, the teachers held an institute 
and talked up the subject of wages. They thought they 
ought to have better pay ; some went so far as to hint that 
forty-five dollars a month was not too much. Whereupon, 
what do the penny-wise directors of this countydo? Why, 
they meet and pass a resolution that they “will not allow 
more than thirty dollars a month for teachers’ wages.” We 
Shall not blame the good teachers of this county if they 
move out and let Messrs. Fisher, Fowler and Co. have none 
but “thirty dollar” teachers. If we were going West we 
would prefer to move into a county that was reputed to pay 
high prices for education. 


THE Grammar and High Schools of Attleboro, Mass:, all 
closed with interesting examination exercises, and will re- 
open Monday, Aprill 12th. J. V. Jackman, Principal of the 
Pleasant street schools, gave his scholars four prizes as fol- 
lows: For the best drawing Sarah A. McCrillis received 
the book entitled Headley’s Island of Fire. For the great- 
est per cent. of perfect lessons Lula A. Bullard received 
Baker's Tributaries of the Nile, a gift from S. H. Howe, Esq. 
For greatest improvement in writing S. Frances Giles re- 
ceived Alger’s Sunny Side. To the scholar who procured 
the most school visitors, Charlotte A. Howe received Bar- 
nari’s Handel and Haydn. In the evening the HighSchool 
gave an exhibition. 





THE COUNTRY SCHOOL MA’AM THE 
EMBLEM OF SPRING. 


Just as much an accompaniment of the return’of spring 
as the ground hog, or the blue bird, or the robin, or the 
violets is she, for more charming than any of these objects 
is she, and yet the country school ma’am isn’t mentioned by 
the poets who reel out stanzas by the yard, ostensibly 
adapted to the season. There is no delusion about her; 
she never blunders and appears a little ahead of time as the 
ground hog and the birds will do. Her appearance indi- 
cates a dona fide spring. Just when the country roads are 
first dry enough for travel, when the blue birch sprouts in 
the woods are supple and thrifty enough with flowing sap 
to curl caressingly about the jacket of a flagellated boy, 
when the annual house cleaning has left the farmers’ wives 
prepared for her boarding ’round, she comes, and her pres- 
ence is the little leaven which leaveneth the whole loaf of 
rural society. Already she is appearing here and there, and 
already, in an occasional schoolhouse at the cross roads, she 
is queening it over her sturdy subjects, who will dream 
away the summer beneath her sway in that plain room, en- 
joying a doke far niente all unappreciated, which in after 
life will be always unattainable. Who among us that is 
country bred does not carry about with him a mental pic- 
ture of that school room, where his name is carved on the 
desk in front of the one he occupied, and of the school 
ma’am, who always came with the spring, a product of that 
season and its firstemblem. Away, then, with the old em- 
blems, and elevate her to the dignity she merits. Watch 
henceforth not for the first bird of spring, but for the first 
school ma'am, and then sing of the opening season. She 
is a proper and artistic embassadress of the advancing 
Queen of flowers, trimly clad in calico, rosy cheeked and 
warm blooded, with a womanly dignity about her, and the 
first liverworts in bloom brought by the children and placed 
upon the plain desk before her.—Zvening Telegram. 





THE ANOMALIES AND IRREGULARITIES 
OF ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 


To THE Epirors OF THE New YorK ScHooL JourNAL: 
THE present fore in regard to the spelling matches,which 
rage like an epidemic, and yet a very disease it is, invite spe- 
cial attention to the perplexing irregularities and inconsist- 
encies of English orthography. These arise largely from the 
complex nature of the language itself, drawn, as it has been, 
from the dialects of nearly every ‘living, and almost every 
dead race since the Babel dispersion. As all teachers well 
know, the spelling of our vernacular has come to be a mat- 





ter almost wholly of memory,and it is not a subject of wonder 
therefore, that adults even, and much more young pupils 
and foreigners, are greatly perplexed in many instances. 

Any rational attempt to remove even partially these diffi- 
culties is certainly to be welcomed and feared. Dr. Frank- 
lin, as is well known, proposed a complete phonetic system, 
and urged his views upon Dr.Webster. Thus Dr. Franklin 
would have spelled reason, reeson ; is, iz, etc. Dr. Web- 
Ster, however, aware that such a wholesale reconstruction 
of the form of the language could not probably be effected, 
much more wisely set himself to the task of proposing to the 
public the removal of certain irregularities, and the intro- 
duction, where practicable, of certain simple and easily ap- 
plied rules. Take the following as an example: 

“In adding English formatives as ing, ed, er, etc., a single 
consonant at the end of a word isdoubled when the accent 
falls on the /as¢ syllable ; as, degin‘ning, referred, &c.; but is 
not doubled when the accent falls on any preceding syllable; as, 
gardener, &c.,” under which rule the following words should 
be spelled as here given: 


Appar‘el-ing-ed-er Big‘ot-ed 
But Rebel-ding-/ed, &c., Besot’ed-ting, &c. 
So of Mete Defense as well as 
Aswellas Dia-meter Expense, &c. 
So, derivatives of dull, skill, will and /fuil retain the 7; as— 
Dullness Skillfnl 
Fullness Willful 


Like stillness, illness, stiffness, gruffness, crossness, &c., to pre- 
vent the inconvenience of exceptions. 

How much of perplexity and inconvenience would be 
avoided by the universal adoption of these and other of Dr. 
Webster's rules. They have already prevailed to a large 
extent, and been adopted by a large preponderance of the 
American people, but are not vet fully understood by all, 
and it would seem need but to be so, to secure general ac- 
ceptance. 

Few persons, who have not given the matter particular 
attention, are aware in how great a preponderance of cases 
the changes in orthography which Dr.Webster recommended 
have prevailed universally, compared with those not adopted, 
or in regard to which there is a diversity of usage. Proba- 
bly nineteen out of every twenty of the words in regard to 
which Webster proposed an improved orthography, are now 
almost universally spelled after his method. In Todd’s, 
Johnson's dictionary; edited by Worcester, and published 
in the year preceding the appearance of Webster's large 
work, under the single letter A, there are one hundred and 
twenty-one words the termination of which is given as cé, as 
Almanack, Angelick, Antich, Atheistick, Athietiek, etc., show- 
ing this to have been the general usage at that time. The 
omission of & is now universal, as in Music, Public, Antic, 
&c. The same proportion runs through the other letters of 
the alphabet. So in regard to favour, honour, neighbour, etc. 
Now given honor, etc. 

PEDAGOGICUS. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


WHILE much has been written and said respecting corpo- 
ral punishment in schools, little attention has been paid to 
a matter which in some respects is more pernicious, it seems 
to us, than the occasional use of the rod. We refer to the 
excessive kindness (?) of some teachers. The tones of the 
voice are modulated to sounds of melting tenderness ; the 
inflections are of that circumflex kind which betrays un- 
sounded depths of affection ; every request is so beseech- 
ing in its tone that the child must be a stony-hearted wretch 
who would refuse ; in short, the teacher is guilty of an af- 
fected mannerism which is little short of disgusting. The 
objections to this vice are numerous and serious. 

In the first place, its effects upon the teacher are deplora- 
ble, since few feel the gushing affection which the manner 
implies ; and a lie acted is as bad as a lie spoken. Persons 
who have fallen into this habit do not always succeed in 
leaving it in their school-rooms, and society is sometimes 
encouragingly patted on the head in the same way. 

The effect is equally bad on the pupils. The little ones 
may be imposed upon for atime, but “murder will out,” 
and the sweet inflections will lose their power after a while. 
Such relations between teacher and pupil are unnatural, and 
render discipline a dangerous and delicate task ; itamounts 
to a personal difficulty. 

But this is not all. This hot-house nurture is not the 
preparation one needs to meet the experiences of life. It is 
no kindness to a child to shield him from every hardship, 
and step in between every violated law and its penalty. 

The teacher should be natural in manner, and should 
treat the children as she treats others—sensibly. There are 
better ways of showing interest in them than by smiles and 
inflections and the patronizing air, which even teachers of 
adults sometimes assume, betrays a lack of ability to forget 
self, which is a confession of weakness and shallowness.— 
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A GERMAN jeweler, named Consalk of Nor- 
wich, Ct., has invented a clock of which the 
whole discernible mechanism is a t 
dial-plate anda pair of black walnut ds. 
The latter turn loosely on a pivot, and if 
whirled in different directions wi immediately 
readjust themselves to the exact time. Indeed 
they may be taken off altogether for hours, 
and upon restoration, point the true hour and 
minute, as before. 


A Lone IsLAND taxpayer made the follow- 
ing speech : “ Mr. Chairman,! arise to stand 
ap, and I am not backward to come forward to 
support.the grand question of education ; for, 
Mr. Chairman, without education I would be 
as ignorant as you are yourself, Mr. Chair- 
man.” 


In REFERENCE to the fact that German 
plants were found in French soil after the Ger- 
man invasion, we may state that a similar 
phenomenon has been observed before. i 
dium draba was introduced into England by 
the English troops who failed in the attempt 
to land on Walcheren in 1809. The gain from 
the herb was probably greater than the loss 
from the war. In 1814 many plants from the 
Don became acclimatized in the Rhone Valley 
and vicinity of Paris. The most notable im- 
provement on record of any spontaneous flora 
is perhaps the addition to the Alsatian grasses 
by the introduction of Algerian species. These 
plants, although coming from a warm climate, 
have secured a firm footing in their new home, 
and rendered fertile a number of places which 
had remained up to that time barren and fruit- 
less. 





“Read ye Olde Folkes Advertizement from ye 
shoppe of Oliver Ditson & Co.” 





THE CHURCH JOURNAL 


AND 
Gospel Messenger. 
Published every Thursday morning at 


783 BRroapway, New York Ciry. 


The Editorials of this paper claim the attention of every 
person of culture. They are from the pen of 


Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D, 


All teachers of ideas, all thinking and reading minds 
will find themselves edified by weekly contact with Dr. 
Thompson’s editorials. 


The Hournal 


is a good family paper. It contains literary criticiams 
and selections, and church news from all the world. 


The Book Notices 


are a marked feature of this paper. The are chiefly from 
the pen of Dr. Thompson. 


A select list of advertisements solicited, 


Terms, $3.20 per annum, including postage, 
payable in advance. 


Address, 
Rey. ALLAN SHELDON Woop _e, B. D., 
P. 0. Box 2074. 783 Broadway. 





TH E 


TRIBUNE EXTRAS, 


PAMPHLET SERIES. 


No. 9—Illustrated Lectures on Astronomy, by Richard 
A. fone: and Lectures by Prof. Agassiz at the Ander- 
son Schoo 


No. 15.—Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Troy 
(Letters by Bayard Taylor) ; Brown-Sequard’s Lectures 
on the Nerves ; Proctor’s Farewell Lectures on Astro- 
nomy 


No. 19.—Meetings of the National Academy of Science 
April, 1874, and the American Oriental Society, May, 
184; Brown- Sequard on the Double Brain ; Ex- “Sirgeos 
General Hammond on the Effects of Alcohol ; pa 
Fields on Longfellow, etc. 

No. 21.—One Year of Science ; Mustrated. Coggia’ ~ 
and Biela’s Comets; ¢ “hemistry” 8 Centennial ; 
can Science Association and Philological Convention 
at Hartford. 

No. 23.—Tyndall on Science and Religion ; Huxley 
on Origin of Life (Belfast Address) ; . Owen on 
Man’s Earlist History ; McCosh’s Reply to Tyndall. 

No. %5,—Gladstone on the Vatican Decrees (in full) ; 
Manning’s and Acton’s Replies. 

No. 2s.—The Bible and Science. Lectures by Dr. J. 
W. Dawson, Principal of McGil! College, Montreal, and 
the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. 

No, 27.—Four Months of Science. nm Crys- 
tal and Melee Forces ; ey on the Sources of 
Solar Heat ; Parton’s Kings of siness ; Marsh’s Last 
Trip to the \\ Bad Lands ;” The Transit of Venus, etc. 


Either of the above pamphlets mailed to any address 
in the United States on receipt of price vat cents yn 
three for 50 cents ; or any two with Tae TrisuNE AL- 
xanac for 1875 also for 50 cents. 

Any seven of the pamphlets, postpaid for 1. 

Address 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and not in other Dictionaries. 
3,000 Engravings ; 1,840 Quarto. Price $12. 
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RECENT TESTIMONY. 

We have already published such varied, emphatic, 
ter" ‘Dictionary yay Ly 
ter’s Dict % sources, 
hemispheres, t oo we have not d d it y to 
publish largely from those of a like character we are 
constantly receiving. We, ey nt the follow- 

quite — as representing 


ing, ferent localities 
and varied interes 
ae Niinois, January %, 1875. 
Wesster’s DicTionaRY 18 THE STANDARD IN ILLINOL. 
—S. M. ETTER, State Sup't. Fublic Instruction. 
Mt. Holyoke Fem. Sem., So. Hadley, Mass., Feb. 27, "75. 
Webster's Dictionary is now our Standard. It isa 
whole Library in itself. It is a mine whose treasures | 
80 like to “a that when I ees to it fora word, I am 
pene y re BL I gering to stud Its definitions and 
are marvels of 
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ness and accuracy. 


St. Francis Xavier College, Brooklyn (R.C.), N.Y. 

- hiardh i, 1875. 

The “ Unabridged " as it now stands has no rival. It 
is the work of the kind ever published in the 

Indeed, it is no 


Seminary, ‘Gettysburg, Pa., Jan, B, 1875 
Webster is considered the standard authority on dis- 
puted points.—Prof. J. A. SINGMASTER. 


From Rev. Lyman Anport, a well known scholar and 
writer, and editor of Ilust. Chr. Weekly. 
New York, January %, 1875. 
In the particular department in which I have had 
more occasion for a critical use of Webster's Dic- 


tion: me omy and ecclesiastical eae 
have found its definitions without an equal in an. — he 
. By ite habitual method of trea 


in the language 
doubtfal words, and all words of complex mean i 
is y. down their use from primitive to 
present meaning, and b by statement of the derivatives 
and equivalents in other languages, as well as by its 
colorless im) ity, it often throwefight on the true 
ee | of pture, or on the proper significance of 
guage, which, by its er essional use, has 
lost its true character; I have frequent) found in 
the compass of a few — an amount of informa- 
tion, and of practical ngqeeiems. which elaborate 
articles or eseays in professional works have failed to 
afford. In this respect it has, in my judgment, no equal; 
and Ido ast know an. dictionary of the Greek or Latin 
language which, in the thoroughness of treatment in 
these respects, is its peer. We place a Webster's Dic- 
tionary, next toa reference Bible, as the | Sane 
tion o brary.—LY YMAN ABBOTT 


A NEW FEATURE. 


To the 3000 ILLusTRations heretofore in Webster's 
Unabridged we have recently added four pages of 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
engraved expresely for the work, at large expense 


ALSO, 

Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 
—_—— 9——— 

2” The National Authority. 
PROOF.-—20 TO |. 


The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the 
im_ 1878 were 20 times as 
Dictionaries. In proof be sent to any 


the family 
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is usage, and hence the e American 
people? And how important to educators that Readers 
and other Text-books conform to sach a standard. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIA Springfield, 
Mass. 7 Sold by all beksdiee 


Webster’s Primary School Dictionary. 
9 High School 4 297 “ 
‘“ Aeadamic a - 
tions and many tables not to be found elsewhere. 


Published IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
CO., NEW YORK. 





E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTON STREET. 
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Headquarters for E. C. Burt's Fine Shoes. The best in 
the market. 
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valuable aid to Teachers, Students and persons of seden- 
— habits, Fas giving tone and vigor to the vital organs, 
and by sec uring a graceful and an erect form. The dest 
=< most perfect Brace made. Retail price of Men's, $1. 7. | 
adies, $1 Send chest measure. Sent to any ad- 
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Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt ape rma 
For Health, Comfort and Style, is | 
acknowledged the best Sirticle of the 
kind ever made. Numerous Testi- 
in ite favor are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the U. ‘. 


For eale by all leading Jobbers 
and Retailers. 


FOY & HARMON, 
Sele Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 
New York, Agents. 





oR. WARNER'S: SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt a a and Self-Adjust- 
Pads, 





Constructed strictly upon physiolog- 
ical principles; it secures health and 
comfort of body, and also preserves | 
the natural grace and beauty of the 
form. 

Lady agente wanted everywhere 
Samples, any size, by mail, $1.50. 

Address 
Warner Bro’s, 119 W. 41st ST., N.Y. 





PATRONIZE 


The “Triumph” Truss 


TRIUMPH RUPTURE 
CURE. 
104 SIXTH AVENUE, N. ¥. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 


ASK we ADVANCE PAYMENT FOR 
URING RUPTURE! 


Their mode of Cure is strictly 
Physiological. 


employ a first-class 


Surgeon! 
The Ch ef Surgeon has had 30 years’ unfailing suc- 


— and Advice confidential and free. 
Prices of Truss or rter - $5 to $20 
Orders filled by or express. 
Send stamps for descriptive pamphlet to 
G W. H. BURNHAM, 
| 





$5 $2 


ger Coy ch bem, ‘Terms free. 
= > AdCress 


Agents for the best selling Prize Pack- 

NTED : age in the world. It contains 15 sheets 
saper, 15 envelopes, Pen, Penholder, Pencil, tent 
ard Measure, pac ~_~ of Perfumery and a piece of 


Jewelry. Sample package, with elegant prise, le" 
id, 25 cents. Clreulars’ free. BRIDE 
way, N. Y. 


1 A DAY yg Ae FOR ALL — 
Patent Novelties 


Largest en 
age in the world mailed for I5cents. GEO. L. a —_. 
|< CO., 119 Nassau street, New York. 


RT OF CANVASSING, on AGENTS’ GUIDE.” 
i This little work will enable any one to make a 


living. an mail, 2 cents. NEW YORK BOOK CON- 
CERN Varren st., New York. Stamp for Circular 


~ 


7 One box of Cary’s Instant Ink Powder \ 
wilt make $1 int of BEST BLACK INK in five 
minutes. per doz., $1.35 by mail. 
H.G. O Cary, Zanesville, 0. 





MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED ioe 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO,, 


Sealing Wax, Wafers. 


| Writing _Inks, Fluid, 


Fer the Mees on ané 
Colleges«. 
187 and 129 William &t., 
Sew FORK 





“JOSEPH GILLOTT 8 


STEEL, PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers 
303-—404-—170-351, 


Having been aesumed by other Mak: we destre te 
eaution the public In respect to said cald ntotions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
#1 Jobn street, New Tork. ‘ 
RENRY HOR, Seis Avurr. 


BLACKWOOD & CO's 


“JETOLINE,” 


The newandineffaceable Marking Ink for 
Cotton, Linen, Ete. 





Its advantages over the qotinary Marking Ink are 
as follows: 

1, It is fixed and rendered a fine and permanent 
Black by the very process that in time obliterates al! 
others, viz., washing in soap and water. 

2. It is a finer end mach deeper black, and never 
turns brown. 

3. It requires no he+ting, and no preparation. 

4. Itis perfectly durable, no matter the amount 
of washing. 

5. Four times the pai | at the same price. 

6. Either Metallic or Quill Pene may be used. 


For prices apply to your Stationer, Druggis:, or 
The James St. John Stationery Co., 
No. 12 PARK PLACE, N. Y., 

Sole Agents and Importers of 
Mathematical Instruments, 
Whatman s and German DRAWING PAPERS 
| French and English WRITING PAPERS, Imperial 
and Blackwood's INKS, and miscellaneous Station- 

ery. 


HOW TO MAKE 


The very best of 
BLACK INE, 


At a cost of less than two cents a pint. 
Send 15 cents to 


J. BE, SHERRILL, 








TO PRINCIPALS. 


An excellent opportunity is now open for a prin- 


| | cps to secure an interest in an excellent business 


THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


An original Magazine devoted to Dialogues, Recita- | 
tions, and Concert Pieces. Published at 75 cents per 
annum, by 
W. H. KINGSBURY, 

TARRYTOWN, N.Y. | 





TEACHERS desiring REWARD or GIFT CARDS, | 
Prize Books, or School-room Mottoes, would do well to | 
address | 

W. BH, KINGSBURY, Taxrytows, N.Y. 


$2,000 to $3,000 required. 
| tors of the JOURNAL. 
Address, with real name, 
Kellogg & Merrill. 
TO TEACHERS. 
A SCHOOL FOR SALE. Income $2,000, 
of the Editors. 


Refers to the Edi- 
RANDOLPH, care of 


Inquire 


HOW: the  oTTowa 
M0 ge | 
MAKE 's- nd 20 cts 


the 3 for 40 cts., 


JOCKEY 
| _ CLUB 
BEER, BOQUET. 
.. each for Receipt, or 
FARRELL & Co., 


8% Liberty St., N. Y, 
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PICTORIAL 


Life of Jesus, the Messiah, 


[SECOND EDITION } 
PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, 


ALBERT WELLES, 
President American College of Heraldry. 
67 University Place, 


(Society Library Building) NEW YORK 


The commendatory letters and press notices, from 
the following individuals and papers, in regard to the 
first edition, copies of which are contained in this edi- 
tion, fully. tes ify to the fact, that this book already 
holds a very@high position in the family circle, having 
taken its place by the side of the New Testament, to 
which it forms an adjunct, and has become a text-book 
for children. 


COMMENDATORY LETTERS : 


Howard Crosby, D. D., LL.D., 306 Second ave. 

William Adame, D. D , 8 East Twenty-fourth st. 

Rev Samuel} Orgood, 154 West Eleventh st. 

Rev. flenry C. Potter, Grace Church Rectory. 

Rev. William T Sabine, 111 East Nineteenth st. 

Rev. W_W. Rand, American Tract Society. 

Rev. 8S. D. Burchard, 51 Seventh ave. 

Rev. Horace Eaton, Palmyra, N. Y. 

Rev. J M. Pullman, 328 Wert Forty-si~ih st. 

Rev. Alex. Van Renveclaer, 12 East Thirty seventh st. 

Gen. J. Watts de Peyeter, 59 East Twenty-first et. 

L. @. Bartlett, M. D., 51 East Twenty fifth et. 

Jno. P. Townsend, 53 East Fifty-fourth st. 

H. mere Sargent, Boston, Magee. 

William ¥. Holcombe, M. D., 54 East Twenty-fifth st. 
. A. King, 37 Park Row. 

Hon. John A Dix, 3 West Twenty-first at. 

Wm. Cullen Bryant, 22 West Twenty second et. 

Hon. George Opdyke, 579 Fifth ave. 

Theo. Roosevelt, 6 West Fifty-seventh st, 

Hon. W. C. H. Waddell, Valhalla, N. Y. 

Frederic De Peyster, LL D., 76 University pl. 

Hon, Marshall 8. Wilden, Boston, Mase. 

Hon. J. V. C. Smith, ex-Mayor of Boston, Mass. 

George H. Peabody, 181 Second st 

C. Edwards Lester, Spingler House. 

Henry Clews, Grosvenor House 

Dr. J. G. Holland, 46 Park ave. 

Hon. Jno. J. Herrick, Custom House. 

William B, Gilbert, Palmyra, N.Y. 

John Harper, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. Vinten Dahigren, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Helen McDonald, Cornwall, Ont. 

Mrs, A. H, West, Fanwood, N. J. 

Mrs. M. A. Bacon, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary W. Mott, Auburn, Ind. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


Home Journal. Dec. 23, 1874; N. Y. Observer, Dec. 24, 
1874; Christian Intelligencer, Feb. 11, 1875; The Me- 
thodist, Feb. 20, 1875; Evening Mail, March 1, 1875; 
Mother's Magazine, March, 1875; The School Journal 
March 13, 1875; The School Journal, Feb. 13, 1875; The 


Baptist Union, "eb. 2, 1875; The Church Journal, March 
31, 1875; Moore's Rural New Yorker, April 3, 1875; 
Phrenological Journal, March, 1875 


CHILDREN’S EDITION. PRICE, $1,50. 


Sent post-paid, on reccipt of price. Hlustrated with 
twenty full page, elegant plates. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
Inv%e'tion to Christmas, 
The egy 

The Star of Bethichem. 


The Dawn of Childhood. 
The Annunciation. 
Presentation in the Temple. 
The Adoration of the Magi, The Infancy of John. 
The Baptism of Chri-t. Christ Healing the Sick. 
Jesus Raising Jairus Daughter. Christ Blese:ng Children 
Betrayal of the Saviour. Jesus Befare Pilate. 
Christ Bearing the Cross. The Crucifixion. 
Chriat’s Death on the Cross, Descent from the Cross, 
The Burial of Christ. The Resurrection. 
The Ascension of Jesus Public mind in regard to 
(the Book. 


ADULTS EDITION. PRICE, $3.00. 


Illustrated with fifty two full-page, elegant plates. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS : 


The Dawn of Childhood. Invocation of Christmas. 
Prophetic of the Saviour. The Annunciation. 
The Marri ofthe Virgin The joa 
(from the Sacred Traditions) The Star of Bethlehem. 
Presentation in the Temple. The Infancy of John. 
The Adoration of the Magi. The Baptism of Christ. 
The Preaching of John. Christ Healing the Sick. 
The Fest in the Wilderness. Jesus with the Father. 
The Sermon on the Mount. Transfiguration. 
Raising Daughter of Jairus. Jesus in the Corn-field. 
Christ Blessing Children. Destrnction of Jerusalem 
Jesus Raising the Widow's [Foretold 
Son. Jesus Raising Lazarus. 
The Last Supper. Christ’s Prayer after the 
The Betrayal of Jesus. Jesus Before Pilate. 
The Crueifixion. 


Christ the Cress. 
Christ's Death on the Cross. Christ's Descent from the 
The Burial of Christ. Cross. 


Christ Appearing to His Dis- 7 Resurrection. 


ciples. 3 esns at Emmaus. 
christ at the Tiberian Sea. The Ascension of Jeeus. 


Death of the Virgin Mary (from the Sacred Traditions.) 


This book will be shortly followed by others, now 
in manuecript, ‘The Parables of the Bible and Fables 
of Life,” for children, to be copiously illustrated. 
‘Travels in Space,”’ an astronomical narrative poem, 
alse for children. ‘Sacred and Miscellaneous Poems,” 


sor adults, also to be handsomely illustrated. 


ations 








ROTARY-HOOK LOCK-STITCH 


| Sewing Machines. 


MORE THAN 


1,000,000 


} OF THEIR 


FAMILY MACHINES 


IN USE. 


A QUARTER of a CENTURY’S trial has 
demonstrated their superiority. | 


66 W HEELER & WILSON’S NEW No. 6 

MACHINE must eventually supersede 
all others now run with which it comes in 
competition. We recommend for it the highest 
award which it is in the power of the Institute 
to bestow.”—From the unanimous Report of 
the five Judges of the American Institute, New 
York, 1874. 

The Board of Managers unanimously ap- 
proved the report, and recommended for this 
machine the Gold Medal of the Institute. 

The Board of Direction unanimously ap- 
proved this recommendation, and awarded the 
Gold Medal to Wheeler & Wilson, the only 

‘old medal awarded for a Sewing Machine by 
the American Institute for many years. 

The Austrian official Repcrt of the Vienna 
Exposition, pronounced it “the marvel of the 
Exposition,” and added, “this universal ma- 
chine sews the heaviest leather harness and 
the finest gauze with a truly pearl stiteh.” 

P by Grand Medal of Progress was awarded 
or it, 


What the Leading Manufacturers of Boots 
and Shoes say of 


WHEELER & WILSOUN’S 





IN EX Ro. G 
SEWING MACHINE. 


We, manufacturers of boots and shoes, are 
using Wheeler & Wilson’s New No. 6 Sewing 
Machine in all kinds of stitching on our work, 
and confidently believe that it will supersede 
all others in this branch of manufactures, for 
the following reasons : 

1, The work done by this machine is superior 
to that of any other in variety, amount, excel- 
lence and beauty. 

2. This oe is more durable than any 
other of its class, requiring much less outlay 
for t*~ and renewal of parts. 

3. It does the cording or staying of button 
holes in a most elegant and substantial manner, 
without the expense of royalty. 

In short, because by the use of this machine 
we can turn out superior work at less cost than 


with any other. 
[Signed by many.] 
It is fast superseding all other machines 
for leather work. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 





INF SENAY INF o. 


MACHINE, 


now for the first time introduced to the public, 
ranks in excellence with their famous No. 6 
Machine, but has some modifications adapting 
it to special classes of work. The Tailor will 
find it as well suited to his work as is No. 6 to 
leather work. It might properly be termed 
the Tailor’s Machine. 

Send for Circular to 


Wheeler & Wilson Mg Co, 





No, 44 Fourteenth St., New York. 





WHEELER & WILSON ‘s20 BONDS. $20 BONDS. 


| OITY BUREAU 
FOR THE 8ALE OF THE 


First, Mortgage Premium Bonds 


OF THE 


Tndustrial Exhibition Company, 


SECURED BY A TRUST DEED OF THE WHOLE 
PROPERTY, AUTHORIZED BY A SPECIAL 
ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, PASSED 
APRIL 29th, 1874. 


| 


3 


/» 
The Purchaser of a $20 Bond 


Will receive for his Bond at the time of redemption the 
amount invested, and a bonus in lieu of interest. The 
interest on the whole Loan is unequally distributed in 
Premiums ranging from $100,000 downwards. In no 
case can a bondholder receive less than $21, and may 
become entitled to any of the following sums: 


APRIL AND OCTOBER 
IN EACH YEAR. 


JANUARY AND JULY 
IN EACH YEAR. 


$100,000 $35,000 
$10,000 $500 $10,000 $500 
5,000 200 5,000 200 
8,000 100 3,000 200 
1,000 50 1,000 50 


- 


Four distributions per year—January, April, July and 
October—which will continue until the whole loan is 
redeemed. These Bonds are placed at the small de- 
nomination of $20, in order to bring them within the 
reach of those who have hitherto been debarred from 
taking an interest in large undertakings. 

Every one will here find a safe investment, with 
guaranteed interest, and the additional opportunity of 
obtaining a very large sum of money. 

It isthe most equitable system of Finance now in 
use, as the holder of the Bonds and the Company are 
equally benefited, One half of the Loan, say ten mil- 
lions, will be invested in Mortgage and Government 
Bonds, the interest on which will pay off the Bonds of 
the Company, and the residue in the lands and Crystal 
Palace Building, which secures the Bondholders by a 
Trust Deed. A 
.. All Future allotments will be made precisely as an- 
nounced. It will be an inflexible rule not to pudlish the 
names of the holders of the Bonds which obtain pre- 
miums. 


Apply for Bonds, or circulars, or information to 


ALBERT WELLES, 
67 University Place. 


BUREAU FOR THE SALE BY INSTALLMENT OF THE 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Premium Bonds of the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


[From the Herald Sept. 8, 1874.] 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Yesterday afternoon Tammany Hall was filled by a 
respectable gathering to witness the first premium al- 
lotment of the Industrial Exhibition Bonds, which 
event inangurated a new epoch in American finarce. 
The system upon which the drawing was made is one 
which comes to America with the highest European 
indorsement. The French, Prussian and other govern- 
ments have raised immense sums—over $600,000,000 in 
gold by means of this system, which is the creation of 
the Rothachilds. In the opening address, F. A. 
Alberger, President of the Company, stated at great 
length the workings of the system, saying, in the 
course of the explanation, that as each bond cost only 
$2) it was within the power of the workingman and 
tradesmar, to assist in one of the greatest enterprises 
that New York City had ever taken in hand. The 
system, besides the foreign prestige and experience 
spoken of, has the sanction of the Legislature of the 
State by Special enactment. 

Some time since a detailed account of the plans of the 
Industrial Exhibition Company were published in the 
Herald. To re-state the object of the Company tersely, 
it is to build on what is now known as the “ Cattle 
Yards,” between Ninety-eighth and One hundred and 
second streets, near Central Park, a Crystal Palace, 
which is to serve as a perpetual museum, exhibition 
and sales mart, for the industries of the nations of the 
earth. It ie hoped to have the buildings finished in 
1876, so that all the prodacts and works of art which 
have been at Philadelphia on exhibition, can be 
brought here and left permanently as a monument to 
American and foreign industry. 


ta Remit by Draft on New York City Banks, by 





Bagistered Letter, or Post Office Money Order. 


TO TFHRACHERS. 
The New Yark Fchoal 
Sournal Printing ampany 
haue euery facility for furnish- 
ing, at sharteat notice, all kinds 
of Printed ar $ngraued 
Programmes, 
Snuttationa, 
fftreulars, 
Pamphlets, 
Letter Heads, 
fFarda, Xe., Xe. 


The mast modern and taste- 
fully designed type used, and 
the kest skilled warkmen em- 


flayed. 
ueusatral. stddress, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


89 LIBERTY STREET. 


COLLEGE PRINTING. 


ataloques, 
SFaciety Pamphlets, 
_Inuttatians, 
Programmes, 
Letter Heads, Ac. 
Gatten uh in the handsomeat 
styles. 

Printed, Lithographed, and 
Enqraued ware of' elegant de- 
siqn and auperiar finish. 

SAddress, 


New York School Journal 


PUBLISHING C0., 
89 LIBERTY STREET. 








EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO 


EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS, 


COLLECES, 


Will be found in the Enlarged and Illustrated 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 





SKETCHES OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


STORIES BY OUR BEST WRITERS. 


THE LEADING TEACHERS OF THE COUNTRY 
TAKE IT. 





PRICE, $62.50 PER YEAR. 
Try it Six Montus ror $1.00. 





Teachers be sure and send for a specimen copy to 


KELLOGG & MERRILL, 





89 Liberty St., New York. 
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WaTer as A REMEDY.—Along with its | 


great coadjutors, sighs and and heat, water fructi- 
fies pha aertly ot it to bring forth 
plant, and flower, at grain, and fruit, 


in their geason, It is the source of purifica- 

tion throughout the world, and an essential 
part of the food of man and beast, and every 
jiving thing. And in addition to all this vast 
array of uses and benefits it is to mankind an 
invaluable medicine. If used in combination 
with ice, or in the form of ice, it acts as a 
refrigerant, diminishing heat and action, and 
restoring the tone of weakened capillaries. If 
omployed by means of what is called a “ pack,” 
or in thé form of the vapor bath, it becomes a 
a most powerful di tic, driving the blood 
to the sur.ace, exciting the exhalants inte 
vigorous action, 80 as to remove a Jarge por- 
tion of scrum and along therewith a quantity 
of any morbid matter that may happen to be 
in the system, IT have known several in- 
stances in which the vapor bath has exerted 
an almost magical influence in the commence 
ment of: bronchial pueumonia. 


The first patient upon whom I employed it 
was my own son when he was about four 
years of age; \ The disease attacked him in a 
violent form. His pulse rose to more than 
160, and his respiration to 72. In six hours 
the force of the inflammation was subdued. I 
employed this practice upon my own respon 
sibility. There was a time when the warm 
bath was prescribed for the convulsions and 
colics of children, and vapor was used to break 
upa cold or a fever, but latterly, I believe, 
this practice has been generally abandoned. 

There is av institution in this city which 
proposes, I believe, to cure all forms of chronic 
diseases by means of rubbing and passive 
motion. The system is called the Swedish 
movement cure ; but I doubt if Sweden ever 
saw one-tenth of the curious inveations which 
are thus aseribed to her. There is every kind 
of mechanism driven by steam to fulfill the 
objects designed, and if the molecular theory 
of our modern scientists be true, and heat and 
light and life and everything be only a mode 
of motion, then the pretentions of this estab- 
lishment, comprehensive as they are, may not 
prove to,be so extravagant as at first sight 
they appear. I believe that this treatment is 
admirably adapted to promote absorption and 
restore the tone of parts that are weak from 
long disuse or otherwise, or that are partially 
paralyzed, and that if it were employed in 
such cases, in conjunction with electricity or 
galvanism, it would often be attended with 
the most satisfactory results.— Dr. Hart. 


SLEEP OF INSECTS.—An insect composes 
itself to sleep with its antennz folded. Some 
of the beetles adjust them to their breast ; 
the butterfly seeks some particular aspect of a 
tres, and folds vertically its wings, throws 
back the antenz, and remains motionless and 
insensible to all external circumstances. When 
caterpillars, which are insatiable feeders, are 
observed resting immovable with their heads 
bent down, they are asleep. The geometers 
may be remarked stretched out for hours pro- 
jected from a twig, resembling the angular 
stem of those trees they are ye upon ; and 
the processionary caterpillars, whese night- 
marches in marshalled communities are regu- 
lated with such remarkabie exactness that the 
resemble battalions platooning over a field, 
“in strict’ love of fellowship combined,” in 
passing the day in inaction, spend it in repose. 


eae More than 


6,000,000 


Of ae Number “hol of the 
Justly Celebrated 


SPENCERIAN 


Double-Elastic 


STEEL PENS 


Were sold im 1874—being a gain of more tham 1,000,000 


over the year previous. 
The Steel Pens are unéverentiy used 
in the Commercial Colleges throughout 

U.8., more largely than any others by the «United 


States Government, and quite enamels 
ouses and Sc bay ‘st 


Banks, Countin 
the comers} and are for sale by the trade gen- 
erally 

We claim for ability, elasticity 
other pens in ‘durabitiey, el ie ty, “ext 
bile and in evenness of 


e Spencerian Pens are saleat 
velo, cujing in flexibility and of point, and, 
for the convenience of those who may wish to try 
we will send a card containing a sample ef each 
number by mail, securely enclosed, on receipt of 25 


cents, 
Address all orders to 


Ivison, BLaKEMAN, TayLor & Co., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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Et Grand Opera Brand” 





DOUBLE FACED & DOUBLE WARP 
BLACK ALPACAS. 


BEAVER BRAND 





(TRADE MARK PATENTED.) 


SILK FINISHED 


Black Pure Mohairs 


Are Handsomer than ever for Spring Wear, 


“SABLE BRAND.” 





Diamond Lustre Turkish Brilliantines. 
We take pleasure in —s your special attention 
our 


“Sable Brand of Tarkish Brilliantines.”’ 


These beautiful goods are sold aa of the leading 
Dry Goods Retailers States. 

will know these asa ticket is 
attached to each piece ns oP re of the Opera 
House, a Beaver, or a Sable 


Also, Pure Silk Warp Black Alpacas. 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 


EVANS, PEAKE & CO,, 


380 & 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


J. W. SMITH, 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Engineer, 


Furnishes plans and specifications, and will contract 
— heating and ventilating public and private buildings 

ys 

ES) scial attention given to heat and ventilati: 
schbol houses and gi buildings 7 t-A “thoronge 
eS. 


W. 8. has recently completed the heating and ven- 
tila’ of two of the largest and best school houses in 
the city of Cleveland, both of whieh have been 
nounced s complete success by all who have m exec 





Refers by permission, to the follow 


— ATTERSON, Esq., President of of Edu- 


F. “a NE, 
J.C, Dewar, 
W. K. Surrs, 


A. J. Rickxorr, Superintendent of Education, 
Wa ter Biytue, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
JNO. FF. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL. COLLEGE, CHURCH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 
At short notice and very reasonable prices. 
YEING:=8TATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING 
. Bankers, Nerurws & Co., 
pm RY St. a a 
ew York ; aN 


toting Committee, 





Y. 








% 1 . Street, 
itimore. ' 


MEDICAL. 


“ Ontarrh ci the Nasal Passages, Bars. and Throat,” 
pemphiet by 4. MN. Williamsen, M. D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College. Price, 10 cents. 
Address, 28 East 20th street. 

“ Dr. Williamson's long experience and success in the 
treatment of Catarrhal and Throat affections renders 
valuable whatever comes from his pea.”—Journal oi 
Medica) Science. 


TO INTRODUCE BARTLETT'S 


ODOW'T, 


Fer the TEETH, | will send a small box, together with a teoth brush, 
te any address, free, on receipt of 25 conte. 


WwW. H. L. BARTLETT, 
315 West 2/st St., N. Y. 


W. J. STEWART, Dentist, 

330 West 30th Street, N. Y. 
Artificial Teeth a Specialty. A set as low as $10.00. 
For the extraction of Teeth, without pain, Dr. Ambrose, 
a regular and experienced Physician, will administer 
Chloroform or Ether. The Lungs and Heart always 
examined by the Stethoscope. Work done out of the 


City. 
BEAUTIFUL SET OF CONTINUOUS 


Sts GUM TEETH, $15. 


Onl ved Whalebone Butter moet comfortable 
Warranted equal to 
00. Durable silver 

gs, $1.00. ploma awarded by the American 
institute for best specimens exhibited at the 
Palace in 1857. Painless Extracting with gas, $1. 


Dr. MEADER, 
269 Siath Ave., N.Y. 














Bet. 16th & 17th Sts. 





CANCER, 


Cared by Dr. BOND’S DISCOVERY, 


Dr. Bonp’s CuemicaL AntTipoTses unite with and 
destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin Affections, but 
will not affect the healthy part. Patients may visit 
the city and remain while under treatment at the 
Penna. yl Institute (one of the —_— - mar- 
ble edifices in the city), and the fines’ media) In 
stitute in the country. medies, with “tall directions, 
sent to any part of world. 


G2” Send for pamphlets and particulars. Address, 
H. T. BOND, M.D., Penna. Oancer Institute, 
3208 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOOT POWER Band, Circular, 
. and Scroll Saws. Boring and Mor 
ticing Machines. Emery Wheels, 
Lathes, etc. Toole in Chests. Tele- 
graph rey for learning without 
ateacher. And an elegant $10 Scroll 
a for Brackets, Frames,etc. Send 
for list of d 8, or illustrated 

poe , of any ular article. 


JAMES R. HEISLEY, 
‘New Brunswick, N. J. 


ELOGUTION—SUMMER COURSE. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 





or 
Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. SHOEMAFER, A. M., Principal. 
Cuiass AND Private INSTRUCTION, 


Special Sammer Course of Ten Weeks, beginning 
June 22. Send for Circular. 


Crystal ‘Microscope, 


A 8u r Instrument for Zoologists, Geologists 
and tanists. Boys aod girs purchase it and 
then study jhe lusec's, Birds and Jlauts. le 
scientific. "Mike discoveries. “Write for th. scien 


ite journalwand get rich. Price. with Inetructiou 
Book on Science, $1.00. 


PRO. R. LE LEANE, 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y 


All Who Teach or Study Geography 


ahould see the incomparable works of the great Amer* 
can Geographer, Commodore ,M. F. Maury. There are 
now four books, suited te all grades of schol :rsbip, as ful 








lows: 

MAURY’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY.. .$ .6) 
WAURY'S WORLD WE LIVE IN...........000+... 1.25 
MAURYS MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY............ 2.00 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY........ dhosve 2.25 


Beautifully printed. Fully illustrated with fine ma»s 
and engr«ving:. Sent by mai! on receipt of the price. 
_ Those who wish to examine, with a view to introduc- 
tion, wi 1 be furnished with specimens at half price. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 





155 and 157 Orosby St., New York. 
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CARPET CLEANING, 


CARPET OLEAMNG. 


Tt. M. STEWART, 
(Formerly Senior partner ef No. 157 West $8d Street,) 
326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


AND, 
34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, BE. BD. 








SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


‘THIRTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





Carpets thoroughly freed from dust and moth with- 
out injury to the finest fabric. 

Also by our new method, we can remove all STAINS 
from Carpets, whatever cause, without injary to color. 

Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly attended to. 


UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861 


This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary 
PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DA¥P YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN UP. CLEANED AND RE- 
LAID 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 


Bet. Broadway and Fifth ave., NEW YORK, 
AXxD 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN 


TEMPLE & FOX, Proprictors 


R. 8. BERGEN’S 
Steam Carpet - Cleaning 
WoRKs. 

241 ro 347 E. FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, 


(Bet 2d and 3d aves.), NEW YORK. 


All orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended 
to. Entire satisfaction given Cartage free. 


BEST UP-TOWN 


Book and Stationery Store, 


JAMES L HASTIE, 
Ne. 1235 BROADWAY, 
Betwee 30th and 81st Sts. NEW YORK. 
All the new books on hand of publication. Best 


American, Freneh and English Visit 
ing and W Gute Eganed af fe 
Siehest eayle of 


HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
One Dellar for 8 Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
LAberal discouns te Teachers, 


TO TEACHERS! 


We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in a case, 
which we send for $5 C.O.D. Be sure and get it for 


your school. 
Address, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0,, 
No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Issue Commercial and Tarvelers’ Letters of Cred’:, 
available in Dollars in the United States and ad,ace:: 


countries, and in Pounds Sterling in any part co! t!.s 
world. 


N.Y. Newspaper Mailing Agency. 


With the latest improved ayy at Folding 
and Mailing Machines. No. 2 8t., — | 
Frankfort. JAMES BRADY, Manager and 
Proprietor 


U. B. KLEINE, Optician, _ 
No. 274 Sth Ave., New York. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of OPTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTRUMENTS for Schools and Academies. 
ELECTRO MAGNETIC MACHINERY for Physisiana, 





THERMOMETERS, BYDROMETERS, Bea 





ee 
—— 
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STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


EB. S. WINSTON, President, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1874. 


= = = 
ANNUITY ACCOUNT. . 





















































Se A BNO tee ete tee os 





PIANOS ! PIANOS! PIANOS! 


Cabinet’ Organs and Melodeons! 


M. M. MERRELL’S 


PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE 
A large stock, Pianos of the best makers, for 
eRepncing done well and prompt. Gath ond Seamine betoe decttinn “rn —- 
Mx. ME late Oummmings Ne. 8, Union Sguame 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 


CARPETS & OIL CLOTHS, 
English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 


VERY CHEAP AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


Side Entrance, 
Sent throughout the Union Free of Charge. 





























No. | Amm. Par'ts. No. | Amn. Par'rs. 
ae 4 000 00 }} In force, Jan. tet, 1875,........ 49 $26,653 00 
= PT ieeien . PEI 3 er 00 Termingted, mea ere ome 1 48 00 
50 $26,701 00 50 $26,701 00 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
bh Jan. 1874, . ...86,416 $289,505,836 || In force, Jan. 1st, 1875,....90,914 $301, 928,726 
New — dik <0 <8 12,756 38,126,906 || Terminated,................ 258 25,704,016 
9,172 $827, 682,742 9,172 $327,632,742 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
Fo Balance from last account “ADEE $62,363,157 38 By paid d Death and Endowment Claims, $5,468,045 79 
“ Premiums received. ...........---- 15,651,078 35 BOREAS. ... 00s cctcostes esecs 
bat and Rents..............-- 4,206,074 95 P.O! GRRBBORED .. docs: sctsesaseaepe 2,901,197 ii 
“ “ §urrendered Policies and Ad- 
Seine petit ve grates 4,984,615 36 
“« Commissions (payment of cur- 
rent and extinguishment of 
CED 066.4) Saemenanedead . 800,499 96 
“« “ Expenses ‘and Taxes..........- 792,690 88 
Balance to New Account............. 69,157,411 31 
$82,220,310 68 | $82,220,310 68 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
Te Reserve at four t......,..-.$67,911,199 47 || By Bonds and Mortgages............. $56,016,056 39 
* Claims by Death, not yet due ey 442,306 79 BY United States and New-York State 
“ Post-mortem Dividends, due on Stocks. Phin ae sls me 8,023,375 88 
POR ae 28,830 47 * Beal Tatets...... oocccccescccccce 2,767,273 99 
a aaaeenannene geen || ate Bank terest f Compe” 2.425,082 24 
Soknabeneabaie y nies at interest............... 
P “ * Fr PL qualy wl — 
bad ums defe an 
courenams hk i aha ipa . 1,095,672 19 
‘ Premiums in transit, principally 
for December. ..... 4 andeakéeee 120,225 28 
* Balances due by Agents........... 12,503 34 
= 446,970 06 $72,446,970 06 








From the by ag Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned te eack Policy which shall be in force at 
its anniversary in 1 





carefully examined the fo ing Statement, and find the same correct. 
January Mth, 18%. Jom - ISAAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 





WOPR.—By act of the Trustees the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand 
insured lives. 














TRUSTESBS. 

mnick S. WINSTON, Henry A. SuyTue, J. Eviior Conpicr, 
— Vv. L. Pauys, Witte E. Doves, James C. Bh 
R. H. McCurpy, Grorae S. Cor, pon, C. yon Post, 
Wuiuax Wii M. VeRMILrs, £0. C. RICHARDSON, 
Joun W aDsworrs, Joun E. DEVELIN, praeek. H. Rica, 
Samuz. E. SPRouLts, Martin Bares, W. F. Bancocs, 
Samvuet M. Connzi., Ww. A. Hares, F. Ratcurorp Stama, 
Lucius Rostnson, Seymour L. Hustzp, ey H. Cossirt, 
W. Surrn_ Brown, Ouiven H. Patwen, Lewis May, ¢ 
Ricuarp Patrick, Henny E. Davies, Harriman, 
Wuuzias H. Pormax, Ricwarp A. McCurpy, Tromas Dickson, 
Samu. D. Bascocs, Francis Skippy, Henny W. Sura. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, WM. H. C. BARTLETT, 0. H. PALMER, JOHN M.-STUART, 

Vice-President. Actuary. Solicitor. . Secretary. 


Isaac L. Kir. MD., G. 8, Woeston, M.D., 
Medicul Rxuminers. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. conservatory of Musie, 


NEW YORK, 
112 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Between 16th & 17th Sts., (Knabe Building,) 


500,000 Dollars for $100, The mst socssul and complete Mosc Schoa inthe Worl 


IN THE GREAT 


EXTRAORDINARY 


or 


April 22, (876. 


1,200,000 Dollars in Prizes. 
Only JS,000 Tickets, 1 Prize to gp 7 Lee. 





Chance in a Lifetime. 


“THERE is a TIDE in the affairs of MAN 
which taken at the flood leads on to FORTUNE.” 


All branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music practs 
«ally and theoretically taught, by the most eminen! 
| ‘estractors, at moderate peices. 
The Amateur Orchestra meet every Tucsday, at 8 P. 
M.; Classical Soirees by the Professors, every second 
| Wednesday; Lectures every third Wednesday. 
Opera Recitals every fourth Wednesday in each month 


DRAWING 





DREEC eves ss cede scbescoes 1 
1 Free of made, fale T00‘o00 - The Library, consisting of 15,000 musical works, is se 
SR an cvien Sekcnns6% 20 ,000 
2 Prises of 35,000 dnc. .020002.21: 000 jeaihte to pram 
4 Prizes of 10,000 each ............ 40,000 aT ” 
12 Prizes of 5,000 each.............. 60,000 LONC' Ss TELLURIAN. 
2 Prizes of 1,000 each.............. 2,000 in all th 
473 Prises of 500 each... -.-- 500 Usap in all ¢ 
1601 Prizes amounting to.... ........ 161,500 GRAMMAR 
2097 Prizes. Amount Drawn, 1,200,000 Dollars ics “3 male k 
All the Prizes above stated are Drawn at this Drawing. New York City. 
Price im Curremey—Whole Tickets, $1005 | Address, 
Halves, 950 ; ow $253 Fifths, $20 ; ‘enths. M. LONG, 
$10; ‘Twenticths, § 89 Liberty Street 
Prizes cashed. hao sent free. hest id New York, 
for Spanish Bank Bills, Governments, &c a pamies office of this pa- 
To wovout ee by Mall remit istered r, where one 
letter, on New Tesh; oct Ex- = be seen. 
neat Price $30. 
Address all Orders to The Trade Sup 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, plied. ; 
P, 0, Box 4448, Ll Wall Street, New York, Cee 3 e- 














AGENTS WANTED. 


The United States LifeInsurance Co. 


(Incorporated 1850—Assets, $4,500,000.) 


Will make direct contracts, upon a commission basis only, for vacant territory in Canada and_the United 
States, north of Arkansas, Tennessee and North Carolina. 

Liberal commissions will be given to capable and responsible parties who mean business. Previous fam- 
iliarity with Life Insurance not requisite. Agents discharged from other companies for mieconduct, and 
those looking ‘for salaries, need not apply. 


261, 262 AND 263 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
TO TEACHERS. 


We desire the careful and thoughtful at- 
tention of Teachers who may wish to make 
an addition to their income, to correspond 
with the 


UNIVERSAL 


Life Insurance Company,| 
17 & 19 WARREN ST, 


who. will make special terms with gentlemen 
of character and influence to represent us. | - 
The advantages we offer are such that Teachers 
will be able to insure with us, although for 
various reasons they cannot entertain the 
offers of other companies. 

The merits of the plan inaugurated by 
the 


Universal Life Insurance Co. 








BELLS. 























CET THE BEST! 








Of NEW YORK, TIN LINED LEAD F. paver curnades by ae 

are— , ac! water. cheaper 
1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than — fated fe worth um an 
those charged by the Mutual companies. | by Del ev architect: in New 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, | York a Yea "Skt 


liberal in its terms. 

3. Claims paid in 30 days after satisfactory 
proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 

The Company’s policies in force cover nearly | Lead, Solder, etc. Orders filled at sight. 
18,500 lives, and over $40,000,000 in insurance. 
[ts assets are nearly $4,000,000, and premium 
income $1,250,000. : 

Agents of ability liberally dealt | we of Seeds Pree for 2 stamps. Adaress. 








with. 
OFFICE : 
MAGIO LANTERNS AND MIOROSOOPES 
7 & 19 WARREN STREET, IN EVERY VARIETY. 





Catalogues with full descriptions and instructions, 
sent free. 


McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
4 Nassow., N.Y. 


WM. WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
H. J. FURBER, Vrex-PResiDExt. 
J. H, BEWLEY, Skorerary, 
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